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Report of the Proceedings 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention 
OF THE 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


HELD AT 


TORONTO, Ont., Sept. 4, 5 and 6, 1895. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, SEC. 


(Continued from page 662,) 
THIRD DAY—Fripay MoRNING SESSION. 


The first thing in the morning came the report of the com- 
mittee on 
The Delayed Report of 1894. 


The report of the committee was as follows: 


Your committee to which was referred the matter of the 
refusal of Mr. Frank Benton to furnish a full Report of the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Association in 1894, as per 
vote of the Association, although he had been paid for making 
said report, find that he has no valid excuse for such refusal, 
and recommend that he be requested to at once furnish the 
balance of the report, or refund the amount that he bas re- 
ceived for such service; and, in case of his refusal to do either, 
er both, that he be censured by the Association. 

A. B. MAson, ) 
IRA BARBER, Com. 
J. T. CALVERT, \ 


Upon motion the report was accepted and adopted, after 
the following discussion upon it had taken place: 


Frank Benton—The Report has been ready for months, 
and it can be had at any time if it will be published as I fur- 
nish it; but I am not going to have it mutilated. 

Wm. F. Clarke—This is something that Mr. Benton has 
nothing todo with. He was employed as Secretary to get out 
the Report. It is his business to turn it over to the man 
selected by the Association to print it. When he has done this 
he has cleared his skirts. Will he do this ? 

Frank Benton—1 wil] if— 

Mr. Clarke—There must be no ‘“‘ifs” about it. Will you, 
or will you not, turn over that Report ? 

‘Mr. Benton—I will. 

President Holtermann—That settles it. 





Next came along essay by Mr. Allen Pringle, of Selby, 
Ont., on r 


Some Mistakes of Bee-Keepers and Bee- 
Journals. 


Bee-keepers are mostly worthy and level-headed people, 
but they are not infallible. Like other people, they do actual- 
ly make mistakes. Ali men, and a few women, make mistakes, 
and I have sometimes thought that the mistakes of humanity 
were the biggest part of their doings; and that it was just 
possible (by the looks of things, sometimes) that the world 
itself was one big mistake. If, however, in the sum of things, 
it should prove to be otherwise, the anomaly is nevertheless 
here that this world is fairly full of mistakes, misdeeds, and 





misdoings, with miserables, misanthropes, and monstrosities in 
plenty. Butif the world itself, in the abstract, is not quite 
a mistake, in the concrete it has produced lots of men (a few 
of them bee-keepers) who are out and out blunders, worse than 
useless. They are pests in society and barnacles on the Body 
Politic. (Of course this is not applicable to bee-keepers to 
any great extent. I am coming to them presently.) 

Through ignorance, passion, or perversity, men violate 
the laws of health and incur sickness, pain and premature 
death. They violate ethical law, and demoralize themselves ; 
social law, and degrade themselves; economic law, and im- 
poverish themselves, and so it goes. If the wise man (includ- 
ing the bee-keeper) is he who uses his organism and environ- 
ment rightly, and the fool (including the bee-keeper) is one 
who does the contrary, then there are a thousand fools in 
this world for every wise man that’sinit. Iam not going 
quite as far here as the cynical] sage of Chelsea (Thos.Carlyle), 
who has left his opinion on record that the world is mostly 
made up of fools. 

But I am not particularly concerned here with the follies 
of mankind in general, but I am concerned with the follies and 
mistakes of bee keepers ip particular. The first mistake that 
some bee-keepers make is made, strangely enough, before they 
become bee-keepers. The first mistake, with them, is in be- 
coming bee-keepers at all. And this is an unprofitable mis- 
take. If the man is square and the pursuit round, or the man 
round and the business square, there will be a misfit, and con- 
sequently a mistake. The world is full of such mistakes. 
Men persistin getting into the wrong places. They do this 
because of ignorance, or conceit, or ambition, or greed, or 
something else higher or lower, as the case may be. In the 
matter of bee-keeping, however, (I now refer to progressive, 
expert bee-keeping) there are, Iam inclined to think, fewer 
misfits than in most other occupations. The reason of this is 
not far to seek. A large majority of bee-keepers are bee- 
keepers first and foremost because they love the business 
as « business, as well as the dollars it brings. And this at- 
tachment isin itself an evidence of special aptitude. Asa 
rule, the business or vocation to which the boy or man natu- 
rally gravitates is the one to which he is naturally adapted 
In other lines the particular art, trade or profession is usually 
selected by others for the boy, instead of by the boy for him- 
self. Itis selected in most instances without any references 
to, or knowledge of, his natural qualifications or disqualifica- 
tions for the position. Hence the numerous misfits—the mani- 
fold life-failures. But this is not generally true of bee-keep- 
ing, as the business is spontaneously selected by the subjects 
themselves. Some men, it is true, go into bee-keeping solely 
to make money outof it, and such would love any business 
which *‘panned out” handsomely, whether the business was 
night-soiling, bee-keeping or gold-gambling! But even such 
men are apt to make a success of the bee-business without 
special adaption, because they bend all their energies to it 
not through a love for the bees or the business, but for the 
money that’s init. Hence it is, that while in the lower walks 
of bee-keeping there is blundering in plenty, in the higher 
grades of expert bee-keeping the mistakes and failures are 
much Jess common than in most other occupations. 

Primary or preliminary mistakes aside, let us now turn to 
afew of the supplementary mistakes, big and little, which 
bee-keepers, high and low, fall into. 

In the first place, when a man gets by mistake into the 
wrong business (for him) of tending bees, it is another mistake 
not to get right out of it again before his money and hiraself 
have parted company. When the ambitious novice has seen, 
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heard and read just enough about bee-keeping to sweil his | the second is, the excitement and work of storing the }j, \ stant 

head and fill it with the idea that he was specially predesti- | curing and capping itin the fall when the bees ough: . ri a 

nated to the business, and that it was foreordained that he | quiet, shortens their lives; the third is, in nine cases ta teal * be 
should make a fortune out of it, and that all he has to do is to da 


go into it and through it to said fortune in a very short space 
of time—when this is the state of things in his upper sensor- 
ium, he is about to make a grand mistake, and his little capi- 
tal is about us good as gone. To makeai little fortune out of 
bee-keeping (saying nothing about a big one) it takes time and 
patient, persistent work, as well as special aptitude and abil- 
ity; and, in addition to all this, an extra locality for the 
abundant yield of nectar. Buta little fortune may undoubt- 
edly be made under the favorable conditions noted. 

When the novice sets out with a score or more of colonies 
to start with, this is a mistake. With such a number he 
makes so many mistakes before he gets experience, that loss 
instead of profit is soon down in his ledger. Probably his first 
winter fixes off his 20 colonies with their increase. Asin so 
many other handicrafts (and headerafts, to coin a word) noth- 
ing can take the place of experience and manipulation in 
modern scientific bee-culture. 

Again, when this neophyte (with the big head) conceives 
that he can construct a hive with a new wrinkle or two to it, 
which will be the hive among all hives, consumes precious 
time in doing it, and expends his money patenting and bring- 
ing it out, he discovers his mistake after his time and money 
are gone. When he goes off into this thing and that, to invent 
this fixture and improve that, and after accomplishing his ob- 
jects finds, to his chagrin, that the whole ground he has been 
so diligently and hopefully exploring has been gone over and 
over long ago, it just begins to dawn on him that he has made 
a costly and absurd mistake. 

I do not wish to discourage mechanical skill or inventive 
genius, but to simply point out the folly of wasting time and 
money in digging for what has already been dug out. This 
isacommon mistake among young bee-keepers, and not too 
uncommon among older ones. Experience in mistakes is use- 
ful to some men, but notso to others. The wise man will 
never make but one or two mistakes in the same line. His 
** bought wit” (maybe dearly bought) serves him. 


“* Bought wit is the dearest, 
But mother wit is the ciearest,”’ 


it has been said. That hardly means that one rich in ‘** mother 
wit” will not make mistakes, but the man with mother wit 
will profit by m'stakes and never repeat them, while the other 
fellow will repeat them. I know aman in our county who 
goes into nearly every patent penny prospect to make money 
which comes his way, and although in nine cases out of ten 
he ‘‘comes out at the little end of the horn” financially, he 
still loves the patent fixture,whatever it may be,and goes right 
in as usual with the next itinerant speculator that comes 
round, as if nothing unpleasant to his pocket had happened. 
That man tried bee-keeping, and, of course, failed—tried 
again, and would doubtless be trying yet only for that ‘‘ busi- 
ness end” of the *‘ varmint” which proved too much for him. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the bee-keeper who makes 
the business profitable is a sinecurist. While itis true that 
bees usually ** board themselves” and help to board many 
others, the shiftless bee-keeper who builds on that pleasant 
fact makes a mistake. Their industry will neither implement 
nor supplement his idleness. As eternal vigilance is said to 
be the price of liberty, so is eternal industry and application 
the price of success in apiculture. 

As the wintering of bees in these latitudes is really the 
most difficult part of bee-keeping, the bee-keeper who neglects 
or fails to post himself in this essential makes a fatal mistake 
—fatal to the bees and fatal to his profits. 

The bee-keeper who puts inferior queens, or old queens, 
into winter quarters makes a mistake, and this mistake is 
often made. 

The bee-keeper who leaves his colonies short of stores in 
the fall, expecting to feed them in the winter or spring makes 
a serious mistake, for even though they may never be actually 
short for present needs, the deficient stores operate agairst 
them, especially in the spring when they like to see plenty, 
and need plenty for breeding. Furthermore, it is a mistake 
to feed bees in the fall that are to be wintered, either to 
supply deficient stores or for other purposes. This will be dis- 
puted. but that, too, will be a mistake. Of course, supplying 
colonies in the fall with frames full of honey is no mistake, 
but that is not feeding. To feed is to give liquid or some kind 
of syrup, honey, etc., which for several reasons is a mistake. 

It isa mistake to winter bees on sugar syrup, or any- 
thing but honey, except in an extremity—not because the 
bees will not winter on syrup, but for other reasons. The 
first is, the honey is the natural and therefore the best food; 





good deal of the syrup will be left uncapped in the bottoms of 
the frames, and will absorb moisture and deteriorate: th 
fourth is, it crowds just-that much more honey on the marke 
to lower the price; and one more reason is, that the Use of 
sugar in the hives for any purpose excites prejudice jp th 
minds of the consumers, and suspicion of adulteratioy a 
the real fact is that some of the syrup, more or less, will ip 
many cases, find its wayinto the honey that is taken Out fo 
sale. These are my reasons for saying that the feeding busi. 
ness is a mistake, except in extremis. _ 


It is a fundamental mistake to try to make SOmething ely 
which is not honey take the legitimate place of honey, either 
in the hive or out of it, or to try to make honey out of some 


thing else than nectar, either for bee-food or human food, 


It is a mistake for any bee-keeper, who is a bee-keeper 
not to produce both comb and extracted honey. It is a nj 
take to have a large hive for the former, or a small hive fy 
the latvuer. : 

In producing honey in sections, it is a mistake to use fol 
sheets of foundation; and in the brood-chamber and extray, 
ing-stories itis a mistake not to use them. The less the dy 
ter in the sections is the right rule, and no mistake, This 
too, will be disputed, but the dispute will again be a mistakp 
No section foundation has yet been produced that will tun 
out a section of honey as satisfying to the discriminating cq. 
sumer, and as satisfactory to the general dealer, as the ny 
ural section without foundation, except a starter. 

It is a mistake to use wide sections or single-slotted gy. 
tions, or slovenly-made sections. 

It is a mistake to leave the supers on the hives til! every 
section is completely filled and capped; and it is a mistake t 





put them in a cool or damp place when you do take them of - 
It is a mistake, too, to put them at once on the market befor bl 
the market is ready for them. qu 

Itis a mistake to sell sections of honey to a custome hi 
without telling him or her, at least twice, to put them in, T 
warm, dry place. If you don’t, ten to one, the sections wil! tp al 
put in the cellar where they will spoil, and yourown credit, a Ir 
well as your customer’s pocket, will suffer. And you mustre T 


peat this injunction viva voce every time you sell them sections 
of honey, because they forget it, and hardly ever read you T 
solemn admonitions on the label. v 
In taking extracted honey it is a mistake to make a pra. } 
tice of extracting honey before it is ripe. It can be ripened t 
artificially, but the natural way is best. Itis a mistaket 0 
can and seal up the honey directly from the extractor, unles ; 
it is all capped over before extracting, and even then it is not 
always ripe. It ought to stand for a short time exposed ina 
hot, dry atmosphere; then seal up for the best results. Itis 
a mistake to put an ounce of extracted honey on the market 
which is not fully ripe. It may turn sour in the dealer'sor 
consumer's hands, and make trouble. 


It isa mistake to make a practice of extracting honey 
from the brood-chamber, because, not only is the young brood 
disturbed and often thrown out in the honey, but the pollen 
comes out, too, injuring the flavor and color of the honey, ani 
giving ita tendency tosour. Itis a mistake to have uny po 
len at all in your extracting-frames, and a still greater oue 
have itin the sections. It is, therefore, a mistake to allow 
the queen up in the extracting-stories or in the section supers 
Wherefore itis a mistake not to nse the perforated-zinc in 
both cases. This will be hotly disputed, too, but no matter, it 
is true all the same. 

In liquifying honey it is a mistake to raise the tempers 
ture over 140°, and itis another mistake to let it stand ul 
sealed after liquefaction. To preserve aroma, flavor aoé 
fluidity, seal it up hot. And it is an offensive, unprofitable and 
finpardonable mistake to put honey of any kind on the mar 
ket unripe, untidy or unclean. 

There are a thousand and one other mistakes in bee-keep 
ing, but I can here only glance at about a score and one more 
of them. 

It is a mistake on your part to have foul brood in you 
bee-yard if it is there through your own negligence or mis 
management, and, however it gets there, it isa great ev lt 
herve it there and to leave it there. It isa mistake to try't 
hide it and neglect to take prompt measures to get rid of it dy 
any other cure than the inspector's cure—especially if he was 
around. And toeven hint to him that there was any other 
salvation from foul brood except through his plan, would be4 
dangerous mistake. That his cureis the sole and ouly rea 
and genuine cure for foul brood on the face of the earth 
what you must first of all get yourself seized of if you want 
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stand in” with, and make yourself ‘solid ” with, the inspec- 
; and then you are safe and no mistake, and your yard 
ill be cured and no mistake. Neither would it be safe to be- 
of the surplus drones in the brood-chamber when the in- 
sector is around. It is a mistake, however, to behead the 
a inspector or no inspector. That is not the proper way 
o get rid of them. The way to get quitof themis not to 
have them. 

It is a mistake not to get the inspector promptly into your 
bee-yard if your bees have foul brood. 


Among other mistakes of bee-keepers—and those who are 
not bee-keepers—is the habit of standing to fight belligerent 
noes, and knocking their hats to pieces, when unexpectedly 
ttacked without any other armor of defence. The proper 
hing to do is—with hat well down and hands over the most 
ender parts of the face—to make off instanter, and into the 
hearest building, or under cover of some kind away from the 
olony or apiary, and there defend yourself, which will be 
easy, as very few bees will follow you in your retreat. When 
“ou stand to fight them where you are attacked, re-inforce- 
ments of the enemy will pour rightin on you, and you will 
suffer for your foolish mistake. I have noticed that 19 out of 
2V persons who come around a bee-yard will, when attacked, 
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bet only go away a few feet and begin a wild and futile fight with 
his them instead of dodging away instantly under cover as sug- 
ake gested above. Of course the bee-keeper himself is not sup- 
ton posed to run away from his bees except under the direst 
cn. necessity. With the heroism of a stoic, and the affected cool- 
nat ness of a philospher, he will take a good many stings before he 
wil] beat a cowardly and inglorious retreat in the presence of 
hiscompany. His pride will stay his legs, and, unlike Mark 
- Twain, will hold back the terrible yell of pain he feels like 
: iving. 
ery F By way of parenthesis :—As the distinguished Mark was 
oe one day walking the streets of a rural town in England, in the 
of. company of a celebrated divine, he suddenly felt an irresisti- 
on ble impulse to yell—without bees, wasps, hornets, earth- 
quakes, or any other objective cause in sight. He told 
ue? hiscompanion of his impulse, adding that he ‘* must yell.” 
ia The divine made no objection, saying it would not harm him 
be any. With that, Mark stepped back a little and gave such an 
as Indian war-whoop, or yell, as could be heard for miles around. 
re. The astonished denizens of the neighborhood quickly gath- 
nS ered around the strangers, asking what was the matter. 
ur Twain replied that there was ‘‘ nuthin” the matter—that he 
wanted to yell, and yelled, and that was all there was to it. 
iC. Now, the difference between the droll Mark and the aforesaid 
ed bee-man, is that the one yelled because he wanted to, and the 
7) other didn’t yell because, though he wanted to, yet he didn’t 
8 want to. 
ot The gritty bee-keeper (whois a **true grit”) neither runs 
a away from his bees nor yells, and saves his prestige and 
is credit. But his ** best holt” is to be prepared on occasions for 
at contingencies, by having a well-charged smoker at his side, 
or and a handy veil and mittens in his pocket. In mostcases the 
smoker will be sufficient, but in a desperate strait he can whip 
. out his veil and gloves, put them on, and stand his ground to 
i the last. It is certainly a mistake for the bee-master himself 
: to run away from his bees (or yell) except to save his life. 
d We now come to the bee-journals—to the editors, indeed, 
| for of course a bee-journal is largely what its editor makes it. 
It’s a pity we have so little time and space left forour friends, 
f the editors. Still, they do not need much, as they speak well 


for themselves—and of themselves—an’ wi’ hirplin lear an’ 
clishmaclaver they speed their glaikit quills. That they are 
great men in the kingdom of beedom nobody will deny. Still, 
and for all that, they do make mistakes like the rest of us, not 
only outside in the bee-yards (when they happen to see one), 
but inside—in that inner sanctum sanctorum, sacred to all 
editors, where they play Sir Oracle, and grind out all manner 
of bee-paragraphs, and bee bon mots, and bee-editorials,as well 
as homilies, exhortations, sermons, and other literary curiosi- 
ties too numerous to mention—where they cast out into the 
waste-basket whatever doesn’t suit them, and print what does 
Suit them—where they curtly decide to shut down on the dis- 
cussion just as it is becoming interesting to their readers, just 
as the sparks of truth and light begin to fly out from the 
friction of minds and the clash of thoughts—in short, just 
when ™ the fur begins to fly’—where they decide that this 
discussion has gone far enough, and that it must be stopped 
‘right here” (with emphasis)—all because the editor, in his 
superior wisdom, thinks it ought to be stopped, whether any 
one else thinks so or not;—where they soft-soap this 
“brother,” and gush over that “friend,” but ‘‘sit down” on 
the other fellow, and deny him a hearing—in that inner re- 
treat where these erndite editors correct the bad spelling and 
bad grammar of sundry correspondents, who, like Josh Bill- 










ings, ‘‘ have talent but can’t spell,” and where they likewise 
correct good spelling and good grammar and make bad out of 
it (no joke that, but an actual fact which indicates an amount 
of self-complacency and self-sufficiency which hardly anybody 
but a bee-editor could carry gracefully). 


Still, these editors are mostly good and clever fellows, and 
‘* know the side of a barn,” or of a bee-house, when they see 
it, and we may well have philosophy enough to overlook their 
follies and foibles—their couceits and their mistakes. No 
doubt they do as welkas they can, andia some cases that is 
saying a great deal, while in others it is not saying much. 


Ido not wish to pick any quarrel with or unduly dis- 
parage any of these editors. Far be it from me, for “are 
they not all honorable men?” Still, lask no quarter from 
any of them. I would certainly like to see them with a little 
more editorial courage and independence, and with less pro- 
vincialism and less fear of Mrs. Grundy before their eyes. 
With one or two exceptions they are evidently afraid to criti- 
cise each other as occasion may demand, and profess greatly 
to love each other, and no doubt they do, for ‘‘two of a 
trade,” you know, always agree (over the left). 


When an editor allows his own whims and prejudices 
(which ought to be strictly personal to himself and private) 
to influence him as an editor, he makes a mistake. When he 
coolly draws his quill through the sentences which do not suit 
him in the manus-ript of a correspondent who is quite re- 
sponsible for his own utterances, and knows, perhaps, as well 
as the editor, what he ought to say in the premises and what 
he ought not to say, thatis a mistake. When he attempts to 
correct a grammatical sentence and succeeds in making it un- 
grammatical, that, too, is a mistake. 

But we all make mistakes in one way or another, and all, 
perhaps, live in ‘‘ glass houses.” Nevertheless, fire away your 
stones. I am particularly partial to the intellectual en- 
counter—the friendly clash of arms—and am, I think, wide 
open to correction and conviction on every question outside 
the hard figures of arithmetic and the grim facts of math- 
ematics. 

The bee-journals and reviews are, on the whole, doing 
useful and excellent work, and, some of them giving treble 
value to the ordinary bee-keeper for his money. Furthermore, 
we must give the apiarian editors credit for great industry 
and perseverance. ‘They work without let up—perhaps for 
small profits—and do their best as they see it. None of us 
can do more. 


This paper, essaying, as it does, to point out many mis- 
takes in others, may itself,from the stand-point of this one and 
that one of you, be full of mistakes, the principal one of 
which is, I hope, the length of it. I thank you for your 
patience. ALLEN PRINGLE. 


Pres. Holtermann—There is a spirit running through this 
essay that all must admire. 

Wm. F. Clarke—There are two things that ought to be 
tabooed at our conventions. They are party politics and re- 
ligion. I wish Mr. Pringle would consent to cut out what he 
said about the world being a mistake. It isa slur upon the 
Creator. I think that he is correct about the editors. If they 
allow a discussion to begin, it should not be cut off until it has 
been exhausted. 

Mr. Pringle—I do not think that there is another man in 
this assembly that would put the construction upon that sen- 
tence that Mr. Clarke has put upon it. It was more of a joke 
than anything else, and it was supposed that it would be so 
taken. 

Geo. W. York—I watched closely while the essay was 
being read, and I could see nothing in it at which exception 
could be taken. I consider it oneof the very best essays read 
at thisconvention. I want the pleasure of printing it in full. 

(Continued on page 693. 


Liberal Book Premiums are offered on page 
690, for the work of getting new subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal. Itis a fine chance to get a complete apicultural library. 
Think of it—40 cents’ worth of books given to the one send- 
ing a new subscriber! Remember, please, that only present 
subscribers to the Bee Journal can take advantage of that 
offer. The publishers of the Bee Journal believe in making it 
an object for the old subscribers to push for new readers 
among their neighbors and friends, hence the generous pre- 
jum offers to them. It is hoped that all may begin now to 





work. Sample copies of the Bee Journal free. 
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Contributed Articles, 


On Important Apiarian Subjects. 








BY CHAS. DADANT. 


After reading the great number of articles devoted to the 
subject of large vs. smal! hives, I had concluded not to write 
any more on this question; but I see that many readers of the 
bee-periodicals desire to see the discussion continued, so I will 
try to refute the objections of some of the partisans of small 
hives, and, in the following numbers, revise the whole ques- 
tion, from the stand-point of a bee-keeper who, for more than 
3U years, has studied it with the sole object of securing the 
best possible results in honey-production. 


Mr. Davenport, on page 376, writes: ‘*I have had 
queens that would keep 10, and in a few cases even 12, 
frames full of brood; but these queens needed to be prolific, 
for their bees were so short-lived that these colonies could not 
store as much surplus as others whose queens did not keep 
eight frames full.” 

Our experience is altogether different. Our most prolific 
queens rear the strongest colonies which always give us the 
largest crovos. What we wantin a queen, above all things, is 
great prolificness. The more bees in a hive, at the beginning 
of the honey crop, the more honey is reaped, and I think the 
opinion of Mr. Davenport is not accepted by one bee-keeper 
in a hundred. 

In regard to the short living of bees from a very prolific 
queen, I wonder what means Mr. Davenport has taken to as- 
certain it! The colonies which are the most populous before 
winter have generally the largest number of bees in the 
spring, and, of course, at the beginning of the harvest as well. 
Can Mr. Davenport explain how the eggs of a queen which is 
able to lay but 2,000 eggs per day in the best season, can 
produce bees that live longer than the daughters of a queen 
that can lay 4,000 eggs in 24 hours ? 


Mr. Davenport continues: ‘* Again, I have had very pro- 
lific queens whose bees lived long enough; but they were 
worthless so far as surplus honey was concerned, for their en- 
tire time and attention seemed to be devoted to rearing bees 
and swarming.” Indeed, Mr. Davenport seems to have had 
very wonderful bees. There is an undeniable and well-au- 
thenticated fact—the workers cease to take care of the brood 
after they are about 15 to 18 daysold. They then become 
almost exclusively field-workers. Any one can easily verify 
this fact by introducing an Italian queen in a pure-black col- 
ony in the midst of the honey harvest. The black bees will 
cease to work inside of the hive as soon as the young Italian 
bees are old enough to take flight, when the number of young 
bees is sufficient to fill the requirements for nurses. The 
salivary glands, which assist in making the jelly of which the 
larve are fed, become atrophied in the old workers long bLe- 
fore their usefulness is at an end as honey-gatherers. It is 
very probable that in Mr. Davenport’s experience, the profuse 
breeding of which he speaks was begun too late, perhaps 
owing to lack of stores, perhaps to some other cause, and in 
such a case the numerous bees were of no use to gather the 
crop, for it is not all to have prolific queens—they should be 
given the means of producing bees in time for the honey crop, 
which is often of so short duration. Much depends upon the 
foresight and care of the bee-keeper; for the bee-business is 
‘*a business of details.” 


As to the populous colonies swarming more than the 
others, there is no doubt about that, especially if they are not 
furnished all the room they needin time; orif they are left 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun; or if their entrance- 
room is inadequate to their requirements for travel and venti- 
lation; or if they are allowed to rear too large a quantity of 
drones which annoy them by their bulk. There are many 
things to be considered on this question of swarming, and it 
may be almost entirely prevented if properly attended to. Our 
natural swarming rarely reaches 5 per cent., and the fact is 
that we could not keep up the number of our colonies if we 
relied on natural swarming at all. We much prefer division 
of colonies, which enables us to select our breeders, and 
systematize our selection. 


A queen will rarely leave the hive as long as she finds 
empty cells to receive her eggs, and the bees will rarely make 
preparations to swarm if they have plenty of empty cells to 
put their harvest. 





Mr. Davenport writes also: ‘‘Some of the advocates. 
large hives tell us that bees, in such hives, will rear g Pe 
many more bees during the latter part of the season, ang thus 
have more bees for winter; and, such being the cago. ther 
will winter better and build up faster in the spring.” Yes. | 
am sure that such practice is tbe right way to success, py 
Mr. D. thinks that such late breeding costs too much; he 
says about $100 or more, in large apiaries. He prefers to 
feed his bees in the spring, and he employs a man ip every 
apiary to dothe work. Why did he not give us the amount of 
his expenses in food, in work, the cost of wintering, and th, 
amountof loss in winter ? 

But I am not alone in advocating the rearing of bees bp. 
fore winter. One of the strongest advocates of smal! hives 
(Mr. B. Taylor, on page 407) writes that, last winter, he log 
70 colonies which were full of honey, because their queens 
had ceased to lay about Sept. 15, and the number of bees jn 
the hives was too small for a good wintering. 


Mr. Davenport not only thinks that an 8-frame hive 
large enough, and that a queen which can just fill the eigh; 
frames is better than one that can fill 10 or more with brood, 
but he writes also: ‘* My experience has been that, as a gep. 
eral thing, 8 frames are enough for the best queens that we 
can get at the present time.” But his practice does not agree 
with the above assertions, for he says, on page 310: “ From 
strong colonies that do not get the swarming-fever at the comp- 
mencement of the flow (of honey), the two middle combs are 
removed, and two empty ones putin their place. Then the 
two outside ones are put next to these.” Mr. Davenport is 
evidently not satisfied with the amount of brood reared, since 
he removes two combs of brood and puts two empty combs in 
their place, and even wants to get the two outside combs filled 
with brood, which are usually filled with pollen and honey for 
provisions. His queens are thus expected to fill 10 combs 
with brood, or 78,0U0 eggs in 21 days, or 3,700 eggs per 
day. So, Mr. Davenport, who thinks 8 frames are enough, 
on condition that he manfpulates his bees soas to get the same 
number of eggs as he would get in a 12-frame hive, does not 
count the loss of time in going through these manipulations, 
nor the loss in brood, for he writes that some of the larvz will 
die, etc. 


In Gleanings for June 1, Mr. B. Taylor writes: ‘I have 
great respect for the Dadants as bee-keepers, and their argu- 
ment for large hives had almost persuaded me, but now comes 
Mr. Dadant in the American Bee Journal of May 9, and 
states that his average yield of extracted honey, from colonies 
in his big hives, is only 50 pounds, and that his greatest yield 
was only 150 pounds, in average, per colony. Friend Dadant, 
you have, to me at least, given away the whole argument for 
your large combs and brood-chambers...... The seasons of 
1893 and 1894 were regarded as bad ones here, and yet we 
harvested more fine comb honey each of those years than Mr. 
Dadant says he gets in extracted in average good years. No, 
Friend Dadant, you may go ahead with your big hives—I now 
refuse to be persuaded.” 

Mr. Taylor is sure that if his bees had been in our apiary, 
his small hives, in 1893 and 1894, would have given him as 
large crops as he got in Minnesota? Then it is the hive which 
gives the honey, not the flowers. No doubt that in the middle 
of the Desert of Sahara, the bees in his small hives would 
gather a large honey crop! Does Friend Taylor think that 
there are no small hives in our neighborhood? Does he think 
that those small hives are yielding a surplus twice as large as 
ours, and that we shut our eyes to the fact? No, Friend Tay- 
lor, we do not get such crops here as they do in Minnesota 
Nor did we know that a man could harvest 50 pounds of comb 
honey, on an average, netting probably $6.0U per colony, 
and call ita bad season. Let me see: We have 3d0 colonies 
of bees. At $6.00 per colony, in bad seasons, we would get 
$2,100. Then ina good season, we would get the wages of 
a Senator! We had better move to Minnesota, and not let 
Friend Taylor get rich without us! 


Joking aside, we evidently do not live in as rich a honey 
district as Friend Taylor does. Our country is wel!) populated, 
the land allin cultivation. There are but few honey-produc 
ing trees in our woods, and the main crop upon which we de- 
pend is white clover, although, in sufficiently wet seasons, we 
get considerable honey from fall blossoms. Butin the past 
four years the white clover was all destroyed by drouth, and 
even Friend Taylor’s bees could not have found anything 
from which to gather honey.. The only practical comparison 


that can be made, must be made between hives of different 
size in the same apiary, and on a sufficient scale to determine 
that the inequality in results is not due tochance. This trial 
we made years ago, as we have repeatedly said, and if ny 
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one was to enquire of the farmers on whose farms we keep 
bees, the answers would invariably be in favor of the large 
hives. These people do not use any arguments, but only their 
eyes. They Lave seen the largest crops taken off the largest 
hives, and thatis enough. All the arguments that could be 
enclosed in a hundred pages would avail nothing against the 
facts. 


Mr. Taylor wrote in the American Bee Journal for June 
2. that he lost TO colonies last winter. Mr. Davenport lost a 
numoer also, yet these gentlemen winter their bees in the 
cellar: while a neighbor of Mr. Davenport, who sold to him 
nine colonies of bees, successfully wintered his bees on the 
summer stands. Mr. Davenport narrated the fact in the 
American Bee Journal of June ZO, viz.: ‘*The bees were in 
large box-hives. They were all powerful colonies, and the 
hives heavy with honey, although they had been out-doors all 
winter. The owner always left them out without any protec- 
tion whatever, and he did not remember ever losing a colony 
that had enough to eat.” 


Why did these bees winter better than those of Messrs. 
Taylor and Davenport, who take the troubleof putting them 
into the cellar for winter? I answer: 

lst. They were in large hives. 

2nd. They had a larger number of bees, and Mr. Taylor 
acknowledges that one of the causes of bis large loss was the 
want of young bees. 

3rd. They had been able to store and keep for winter 
some of the lightest-colored, early-harvested honey; while 
Mr. Davenport thinks itis best to compel the bees to put all 
the light honey in the sections. He writes that bees in large 
hives do not give as much surplus by 14 to 16 pounds. But 
if he will compare the loss of colonies, the cost and work of 
feeding bees, of wintering in the cellar, of adding combs and 
exchanging and removing them, he will see that the balance 
is in favor of large hives, even if they are heavier in the fall; 
for there is no need of disturbing them from their summer 
stands, Hamilton, IIl., Oct. 11, 1895. 


*K 
What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


CONTRACTION.—I’m not expecting to see the columns of 
this journal badly crowded with replies to the question of Bro. 
Secor on page 648, as to what will prevent bees putting pol- 
len in sections when the room is much limited in the brood- 
chamber. There seems a tendency on the part of the workers 
to store pollen in the lower story, and if there are two stories 
of brood-combs I think you will find most of the pollen in the 
-lower combs; but limit too much the amount of brood-combs, 
and the bees seem forced to consider the sections as part of 
the brood-chamber for holding pollen and brood. An excluder 
will keep the brood out but not the pollen, and I suspect the 
only way Bro. Secor can keep the pollen out of sections is by 
giving room enough for it below the sections. 


LAYING-WoORKERS.—The plan given on page 649 for 
dealing with laying workers is one that has been given many 
times, and for aught I know is generally or always successful. 
But the reason given for its success may well provoke a chal- 
lenge. The theory is that if all the bees are shaken from the 
combs 100 feet from the stand, ** the layers, which had n2ver 
left the hive before, and would also be too heavy to fly, will 
fall to the ground and get lost.” What evidence have we that 
the layers have never left the hive before? Don’t they at 
least have a play-spell and mark the location when they at- 
tain a certain age? But late investigations bave shown that 
instead of a single laying-worker, a large number are in the 
hive, a majority of the colony perhaps having taken up the 
business of laying eggs. In such case, if the layers should not 
return to the hive the colony would be reduced a half, and 
what has become of the laying half ? 


INsTINCT.—I don’t know that it matters much to the prac- 
tical bee-keeper whether the views expressed on page 650 be 
correct or not, but I confess one is likely to be somewhat be- 
wildered, no matter what view one takes. Deny intelligence 
to the bee and you deny what seems sometimes very direct 
testimony on it. part. Admitits intelligence, and you are at 
sea vo explain bow in many cases such utter stupidity is 
shown. What intelligence is shown by the bee in going 
directly to its home on returning from a field a mile or more 
away! Change the location of its hive a rod or more, and it 


has no great difficulty in finding it if no other colonies are 
But remove it five feet to the other side of another col- 


hear. 


ony, and lt will never find its home. What intelligence is 
shown in rearing a queen from a worker-larva when the old 
queen is removed! And yet what utter lack of intelligence is 
shown in trying to rear a queen from a drone-larva when no 
worker-brood is at hand. The bees seem to know enough to 
recognize a difference, for the drone-larva has a different cell 
built around it, but if they know enongh to know it’s a drone, 


, why don’t they know enough not to fool away labor and ma- 


terial in trying to turn itintoa queen? Sometimes they seem 
to know a lot, and then again they don’t seem to know beans. 
But then other folks are a good deal the same way. 


BLACKS vs. ITALIANS.—On page 649, A. S. Rosenroll 
says all experienced and disinterested Swiss bee-keepers give 
the preference to blacks for gentleness, hardiness and indus- 
try. My reading of journals coming from that region has 
hardly impressed me in that way, although I may be mistaken. 
He thinks that when blacks are found to be vicious, a close 
examination would show that they are not pure. In view of 
the great mass of testimony to the gentleness of the Italians, 
is it not possible that when they are found to be vicious a 
close examination would show an admixture of black blood ? 





Trexas.—For those of us who have harvested no honey, 
there’s a crumb of comfortin reading that the bees of the 
great honey-yielding State of Texas, represented at the State 
convention, had only yielded 544 pounds per colony up to Aug. 
21. But where were the Atchleys ? 


CHARLES DADANT.—On page 652 is the statement that 
‘*“Mr. D.’s experience covers a period of over 3U years in 
France and America.” It covers a period of more than 30 
years in America, but was any part of his bee-keeping experi- 
ence in France? One may readily be excused for making 
such a mistake—if mistake it is—from the fact that Mr. 
Dadant has been the most potent factorin introducing modern 
methods of bee-culture in France. He is in fact better known 
in France thanin America. And that’s saying a good deal. 





Non-Stineine Bers.—On page 654 is a description of 
bees that took no offense at having their hive kicked over, 
and Mr. McArthur is not the only one who claims to bave 
originated a strain of non-stinging bees. Interest in non- 
stingers Is perhaps to take the p!Sée of that in 5-banded bees. 
I think it likely that if they could do so by a word, the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers would change their bees to non-stingers. 
And I feel pretty sure that a majority of that majority would 
afterward regretit. If I kept my bees on the house-top, to 
which noone could gain access without entering the house, 
then I think I would very much like to have bees that would 
never sting me. But nearly all bees are kept where they are 
very easy of access, and about the only security against thieves 
is the sting of the bee. If all stings were struck out of exis- 
tence, I think nine out of every ten bee-keepers would find 
bees and honey such insecure property that they would 
heartily beg for the return of the stings. 





WuatT AILED THE BeEs?—I have some doubts whether 
Andy Cotton gives on page 655 the correct answer to the 
question of A. E. H. He says he never saw anything of the 
kind unless a colony was queenless, and it is hardly likely that 
all of the bees of A. E. H. were queenless. So the trouble is 
one that Mr. Cotton has never met, and I doubtif bis guess at 
the answer is the best. That queenless bees crawl on the 
ground is something new to me, and I never knew that queen- 
lessness would make any difference in the deportmentof bees 
when badly affected with diarrhea. Do the observations of 
others agree with those of Mr. Cotton ? Marengo, Lil. 
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Overstocking in Colorado—Alfalfa. 


BY F. L. THOMPSON, 


Replying to Mr. Carlzen’s request on page 576, I estimate 
my yield this year at about 24 pounds of comb honey per col- 
ony, spring count; last year, between 40 and 5U. Last year 
120 more colonies, since removed, were in this same yard. 

But that is not the point. I don’t doubt the existence of 
‘*overstocking in Colorado,” and never did, and agree that my 
own locality is overstocked at times. What I was after was 
that circle of four or five miles in diameter, of which oy far 
the greater portion is barren prairie, which Mr. Carlzeun still 
leaves us in the dark about. The wonderis not that 1,500 





colonies overstock such an area, which of course they do, but 
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that their owners are still encouraged to keepthem. ‘If a bs Ai) ga 
little alfalfa will do that,” our Eastern friends may say, ‘it Questions sy? Hswer sp 
must be hard to overstock it completely—let’s go to Colorado, + be 
quick.” CONDUCTED BY is 
: At last accounts there seemed be but little foul brood in DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. lo 
this county (Jefferson) this season. Last year there was con- a 
siderable; year before last, a good deal. Jefferson county is | (Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller ding p' 
probably fully stocked with bees throughout the irrigated’ ete w 
portion. or ae d 
In saying that would-be bee-keepers should be warned Hiving a Swarm Under the Parent Colony, 3] 
away, in a courteous manner, and without any thought of a b 
compulsion, from fields fully occupied or otherwise undesir- As soon as I have hived a swarm of bees, can I put ; th t 
able, I second Mr. Carlzen—always provided that a sharp dis- parent colony (in a bottomless hive) on top of the swarm), d 
pee Seer te a ry ayd the got and ina would war follow ? Aussoun ; 

policy of keeping them out of unoccupied fields, or partially ete 

occupied fields, where nectar is going to waste. It may be Answer. —If I understand you correctly, your scheme ¢ 
‘‘ business” to do so, to prevent honey from becoming plenti- | to hive the swarm in an empty hive and then set the old hip : 

ful and cheap. but that is all that be said forit. The pros- | © top of the swarm, allowing free passage from one hive, 
perity of the country is worth more than that of aclass of | the other. There would be no war, but the bees would, 


individuals. 

There is another aspect of the question. Suppose a man 
who has say 2V colonies, with no other occupation than that 
of bee-keeping, and owning no land, lives in a region such as 
this, i. e., where there Seem to be enough bees to get all the 
forage except in good seasons. Shall he increase or not? 
That was my situation a few years ago, and virtually is yet, 
as I am still far from having 100 colonies of my own, though 
by working on shares I have been managing that number for 
the last three years. About two years after I started, a man 
who is not unknown to Mr. Carlzen asked me how many colo- 
nies I had. I told him. ‘*That’s enough!” said he. This 
man had 60 colonies, and was not within range of my bees. 

It is as if a grocer were to solicit more orders. By so 
doing he does not increase the total market; he takes trade 
away from others; but no one thinks of suggesting that in- 
stead of making more money by enlarging his grocery trade, 
he either should go somewhere else, or run an upholstery at- 
tachment. If competition becomes too sharp, he will feel its 
bad effects himself as much as anybody. 

In making a specialty of bee-keeping, I propose to keep 
on increasing until I have enough bees of my own to get along 
without running any on shares. In so doing I infringe on no 
one’s rights, overstocking or no overstocking. Why? Because 
if I did not keep bees, I would do something else; andif I 
did something else, I would be crowding that other occupation 
just as much, or more than I am now crowding bee-keeping. 


Therefore, granted that Mr. Carlzen is right about over- 
stucking. 1 propose to keep on as 1 have been doing. But on 
second thought, I have observed no phenomena wm this locality 
which I can unmistakably attribute to overstocking. Every- 
thing can be satisfactorily, and more reasonably, explained 
thus: 

lst. The difference in seasons, as regards the flow of nec- 
tar. That this is considerable is shown by the great difference 
in yield between this year and last (not only here, but in 
other parts of Jefferson county), although there were more 
bees here then. 

2nd. The weather. Many cold and wet spells during the 
first half of this summer hindered the bees from flying. 

srd. The stage at which alfalfa is cut. I have just been 
told by the man who cuts 320 acres immediately adjoining, 
that he commenced two weeks earlier this year than last, and 
that half the alfaifa this year was cut before it bloomed at all. 
Last year 8O acres in one place, and 4U in another, stood for 
seed. In general, the bees here do not get half a chance at it 
—no, not one-fourth of a chance. At Rocky Ford, Colo., 
where alfalfa seed is raised by the carload, one party aver- 
aged 150 pounds of comb honey per colony this season. The 
amount of nectarin each blossom is small; no matter how 
profuse the bloom, timeis an important element in getting 
alfalfa honey. For all I know, while it is in bloom, even this 
locality might keep more bees busy than are now here. 

I must take it back thatI ‘‘agree” that this locality is 
overstocked. It may be. I don’t know. 

Arvada, Colo., Sept. 9 





The Alsike Cnet Leaflet consists of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 25 cents; LOU for 40 cents; or 2OO 
for TO cents. 

= eee 


ts" See *‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 691. 





cupy the old hive just as before, and probably swarm , 
again the next day. 
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When to Transfer from Box-Hives. 


I have 3 colonies of bees in dry-goods boxes. They wor 
hived in them in August. How can I put them in a 
When is the best time todo it? They have over 100 pow 
of honey each, and somein nice straight comb. This is - 
first year. I had 2 —s in the spring, and now I have 14. 

Glen Flora, Wis., Oct. J. H. 


ANSWER.—Better leave them where they are til! nex 
spring during fruit-bloom. At that time you can transfe 
them according to the directions given in your bee-book, o 
perhaps you will do better to let them alone till they swarm, 
then transfer afterward. At any rate, leave them where they 
are now, study up on the matter between now and nex 
spring, and then if there’s anything you don’t understand 
about the case feel free to ask all the questions you like. 


Notes g? Comments. 
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Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 








Spacing Devices.—‘'! want spacing devices toh 
part and parcel of the frames themselves. They are a mis 
take when made detachable in the way of sticks or whens 
part of the hive-body itself.”—Editoral note in Gleanings. 


I would be giad if Friend Root would explain why be 
wants spacing devices to be a part of the frames themselves 
Also, why they area mistake when a part of the hive-bod) 
It seems to me that there are some very good reasons why the} 
should be a part of the hive-body, and that it is a mistake to 
make them a part of the frames, but I willnot give my ret 
sons until I hear the why of the other side. 


——_————_—__—_—p>-0- —_ 


Not Consanguinity.—‘ Sir Henry Sumner Main 
in his ‘ Lectures on the Early History of Institutions has 
shown with admirable force and suggestiveness that rude aud 
savage tribes uniformly regard consanguinity as the 00) 
basis of friendship and moral obligation, and the sole cemett 
of society. The original human horde was held together 0) 
the same tie of blood-relationship that produces and preserves 
the consciousness of unity in the animal herd, or causes a0 
and bees to lead an orderly and mutually helpful life io 
swarms. In all these communities the outsider is looked upol 
as an outlaw; whoever is not a kinsman is a foe, and may % 
assailed, despoiled, enslaved, or slain with impunity. [ndee? 
it is considered not only a right but alsoan imperative duty? 
injure the alien by putting him to death or reducing him to 
servitude. The instinct of self-preservation asserts itsel! !! 
this form with gregarious mammals and insects; and all pri 
itive associations of men are founded upon this principle 20¢ 
cohere by force of this attraction.”—Prof. E. P. Evans, in the 
Popular Science Monthly. 


It is strange that a man of Prof. Evans’ reputed abi lity 
should make such blunders as he does whenever he re! fers ee 
bees. The most ignorant practical bee-keeper in the !avt 
would laugb at his idea that it is the *‘ tie of blood-relati ship p 
that causes ants and bees to lead an orderly anda mutu ally 
helpful life in swarms.” A swarm of bees have no more ' 
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gard for the ‘tie of blood-relationship” than they do for the 
spots on the sun. It is a common interest and purpose which 
bolds these communities together, and not consanguinity. It 
ig not true that ‘tin all these communities the outsider is 
looked upon as an outlaw,” and ** whoever is not a kinsman is 
a foe.” Every intelligent bee-keeper knows that the bees 
pay no attention to kinship. They would reject their own 
mother after she had been absent from the hive for a few 
days, as quickly as they would any other queen, even though 
she belongs to a different race or variety of bees. Those who 
have both Germans and Italians frequently see demonstra- 
tions of the fact that they pay no attention to kinship; for 
during the busy season of the year, especially if the hives are 
close together, the worker-bees of the various colonies be- 
come almost ‘*commoners,” and a bee with a well-filled honey- 
sac, and an overflowing pollen-basket, will not be repelled, if 
she should make a mistake and enter the wrong hive, as is 
frequently the case under these circumstances. So, it comes 
to pass that Italians are often found among the bees of 
neighboring black colonies, having entered the hive by mis- 
take when coming home from a successful trip of pollen and 
honey gathering. Kinship has nothing to do with letting 
them in, or driving them out. 


Then, what bee-keeper has not seen black and Italian 
swarms that happened to be in the air at the same time unite, 
to the disgust of their owner, and pile upon the limb of some 
tree with the utmost disregard of consanguinity, or even 
‘‘race prejudice?” I would advise Prof. Evans not to go to 
the bee-naive when he wants to point a moral or clinch an 
argument, at least until he is better posted on the actual facts 
as to what bees do, and do not do. On general principles, I 
think it would be a good plan for all scientific investigators 
and writers to cease going to Virgil, Huber, and other anti- 
quated authors for information about bees, and geta few 
colonies and learn the facts at first-hand. They will then save 
themselves from making many a blunder, and at times from 
doing this growing and important industry a great injustice. 








Southern Department. 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—ED. } 








Wintering.—Foundation— Transferring. 


Dr. Brown:—1. Do you find it necessary to make prep- 
aration for wintering bees, such as cellaring, chaff hives, etc., 
in this climate ? 

2. I notice in the ‘‘ A B C of Bee-Culture,” and in the 
bee-journals, this expression: ‘‘Just before you expect the 
honey-flows.” When are those times in Arkansas ? 

3. I have 6 colonies in box-hives which I will transfer in 
the spring to dovetail hives. When should I order brood 
foundation ? 

; 4. How long can I keep foundation fresh? How is it 
done ? 

5. If I transfer in the spring, can I expect any surplus 
next season ? 

6. Should I use the Heddon short way of transferring, 
how long shonld I drum on the sides of the box-hive in order 
to get the bees up into the ‘*‘ hiving-box ’—one minute, 5, 10, 
or 60 minutes ? 

7. If within 21 days a new queen is found in the old hive, 
what then ? 

8. I will Italianize next July or August, by getting 
enough tested queens to go around. Will this plan keep my 
apiary pure, barring an accident? For how long ? 

Lamar, Ark. oe & 3 


ANSWERS.—1. Itis not necessary at all. Only see that 
your bees have plenty of stores, from 20 to 25 pounds of 
honey per colony. 

2. What is understood by the expression ‘* honey-flow,” is 
the time of the opening of those flowers that have the reputa- 
tion of yieldi' x honey in liberal quantity. From April 1 to 
the middle of June would embrace the bulk of the bloom con- 
tributing to the spring honey harvest iu your State. The fall 
honey-flow would be say from Sept. 1 till frost. 

3 and 4. Order itin time for your transfers. You can 
keep foundation indefinitely if you place it in a tight box and 





the sun for a few minutes, and it will be as acceptable to the 
bees as if just made. 

5. If you make your transfers early, say in February or 
the first of March, you can secure a crop of surplus if there is 
any honey to gather. *When you transfer early, before there 
is any honey to gather, you must place back the honey, or 
feed until the bees can gather from natural sources. 


6. In case you used this method of transferring, your 
hives should be populous in bees before making it. The 
length of time to ‘‘drum” would depend much upon the 
strength of the colony, and the temperature. If the air 
should be cold, you would have to drum longer. When the 
conditions are all right, five minutes is long enough—at other 
times it might be necessary to use smoke to hurry the bees up. 


7. If you can replace her with an Italian queen, pinch 
her head; if you cannot, then retain her until you can do 
better. 

8. The length of time will depend upon the number of 
black bees around you. Your trouble would be with your 
young queens, but if you should use care in controlling your 
drones and queens, you might expect the larger number purely 
fertilized. 

———— 


The Bee-Martin or Kingbird. 


I see a good article on page 553, from T. 8S. Ford, of 
Mississippi, in behalf of the king-bird. But I cannot agree 
with him. There was a nest of bee-martins near my bees, 
and when the young ones could fly they came close to the 
hives and sat on the trees, and the old ones caught bees for 
them to eat. I did not bother them for awhile, byt I found 
that J was losing a large per cent. of my young queens, so 
with my shot-gun I killed a portion of them, and the balance 
left, and I bave not lost any of my young queens since. If 
Mr. Ford will send his bee-martins this way, I will kill them, 
too. A. P. LAKE. 

Batesburg, S. C. 


A 


Sawdust Packing—Apple-Juice—Drones for 
Mating. 


Dr. Brown :—1. Would it pay, where sawdust is handy, 
to make an outside box and set over a hive, leaving about two © 
inches of space, and filling with sawdust for winter, making a 
kind of a chaff-hive ? 

2. Do bees gather anything from green apples? We are 
drying, and they are so bad that at times we have to abandon 
the work ? 

3. Should the drones be allowed to remain in the hives 
until the bees kill them, or should we catch them, leaving 
those of one or more colonies to mate with the queens ? 

Mayking, Ky. ime We 


AnsweErs.—1. I would not advise sawdust. It is notorious 
for developing fungus. Dry leaves would be better. I think 
it would hardly pay to give outside protection if your colonies 
are strong, with plenty of stores. Still, you might try a chaff- 
hive or an outside box. 

2. All they gather is a little apple-juice. In seasons of 
scarcity they will work on many things they would notif the 
flowers were yielding honey. 

3. Better select the drones for mating, and destroy the 


others. 
i - 2 +i 


Bee-Keeping in Virginia. 


The honey crop this year will be about half. Dry weather 
during May and June caused a failure in white clover, which 
generally blooms throughout May, June, and a portion of 
July. My bees have stored from 25 to 50 pounds per colony 
from basswood, sourwood, and small plants. We have but a 
small quantity of basswood in our part of the country. 


Bees are almost idle here during August. Some times we 
have honey-dew. I would like some one to suggest plants 
which yield honey during August. I expect a good yield from 
white aster, which blooms during September. 

A number of ‘‘ cranky ” farmers here still keep black bees 
in box-hives. . C. Ewina. 

Cany Hollow, Lee Co., Va., Sept. 16. 





Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 





exclude the wax-moth. Before using, lay the foundation in 


scribe for it. See offers on page 6¥0. 
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“Editorial Budget. 








Rev. E. T. Abbott, of St. Joseph, Mo., visited the 
Bee Journal! office last Saturday. He was on a business trip 
through the States of Wisconsin, Illinois and Missouri. 

sal ie sa 


That St. Joseph Convention Report.— 
page 677 will be found the final action taken at Toronto con- 
cerning the delayed Report of the St. Joseph convention of 
last year. After a most thorough private examination by a 
very competent committee, the blame is fixed, and ex-Secre- 
tary Benton has his choice, either to refund the $25 paid him, 
turn over the balance of the Report, or receive the censure 
voted him by the Toronto convention. 

ne eee 


Full of Mistakes.—The long essay by Mr. Allen 
Pringle, on pages 677, 678 and 679, probably contains more 
‘*mistakes ” than anything written very recently. This is no 
reflection upon Mr. Pringle—it is a fact, but Mr. P. is not at 
all to blame for the mistakes. He has done a good work in 
pointing out errors of various kinds which have been, and are, 
commjtted daily by both bee-keepers and bee-editors. 


I want to urge all to read Mr. Pringle’s essay, even if it is 
somewhat long. I have read it just four times, and heard it 
read one time—at Toronto. And I have not changed my opin- 
ion, expressed at the convention, that Mr. Pringle’s essay was 
one of the very best read at the meeting. Itis of particular 
interest to those who are somewhat new in the bee-business. 
Read it—and then heed it. 

—__——=-2->__— 


HMoney-Plant Information.—If you know of any 
plant that is a good honey-yielder, I shall be glad to have you 
report it, telling about its time and duration of blooming, how 
to grow it, and, in fact, everything you know about it. Such 
information would be valuable to all, and I would be pleased 
to publish it. We cannot know too much about honey-yield- 
ing plants, and if every bee-keeper would sow some self-seed- 
ing, honey-producing plants each year, in a few years the 
sources of honey would be greatly increased. No doubt many 
could easily get permission to sow on their neighbors’ waste 
land or pastures. If so, that would be a great advantage. 

Then, in addition to the above, don’t forget to set out 
trees that yield honey, such as basswood, honey-locust, etc. 
Unless there are blossoms for the bees to work on, they can’t 
be expected to fill their hives with honey. Do all in your 
power to furnish the right kind of bloom, and the bees will! do 
their part, providing the weather and season are favorable. 





red 
For the New North American,—w hile lyigg 


on my bed several weeks ago, suffering from a severe Attack 
of tonsilitis, I fell to thinking about some of the things that 
possibly the new society could undertake, and which I beligy, 
would serve as an inducement to membership. One of then 
is this: 

It could employ say four of its members to Conduct gy. 
periments in the interest of bee-keeping. I would have One 
in the East—say Mr. Doolittle, of New York ; for the Soy th 
Dr. Brown, of Georgia; for the West, Prof. Cook, of Cality, 
nia ; and for the North, Mr. Holtermann, of Canada. Tip. 
would not interfere with any State apiarian experiment gy, 
tions, but could co-operate. Before the season opens I woyj 
have all agree toconduct the same experiments, and then, 
report upon them at theend of the season. Or, perhaps som 
of them could be completed before the end of the season, ayj 
such could be reported upon sooner in the bee-papers. 

I think that four such experiment apiaries could 
secured at very reasonable expense, and every member wo) 
be exceedingly interested therein. You know every pers 
values more highly something he knows he has actually pai 
for. One reason, I think, why State experiment stations ani 
apiaries are less appreciated than they ought to be, is becauy 
no individual farmer or bee-keeper has directly contributed 
anything to defray their expense. What is actually paid fo 
is often appreciated much more than an apparent gift. 


I would have the reports prepared by the four experimen. 
ters published with the report of the proceedings of the ap. 
nual convention. This would help to make it a valuable 
pamphlet. 

Again, at the annual meeting might be a good place t 
decide upon the particular line of experiments to be cop. 
ducted the following season. By having State and Provincia 
representatives present at the annual meeting, ought to make 
it a fairly authoritative body—sufficiently so that they couli 
definitely outline the work for the succeeding year. 

Please do not understand me to mean that this work is in 
any way to be a substitute for State or Provincial experiment 
apiaries. Notatall. My thought is, that after getting these 
started, it will be easier to interest State and Provincial legis. 
latures in our behalf. 

Now, I have given here, and in a previous number, a few 
suggestions for the new society, if such be formed. What 
have others to say, either as to the practicability of my sug 
gestions, or regarding their own thoughts along the same line 
—that of making the North American more effective and 
helpful ? 

Opinions Differ very much concerning the Toronto 
convention. While I do not think it equalled either of the 
two preceding conventions, still I’m not prepared to say, 
has one bee-editor who was present, that I consider my ‘ time 
and money little less than thrown away,” and I believe it cos! 
me about as much as it did any one, and quite a good dea 
more than the critic above-mentioned. 

I was greatly surprised that but a few (probably half) of 
those present failed to pay their annual dues. The list 0 
members, as published in the report, makes a small showing 
I think probably I enjoyed the meeting more because of hav- 
ing paid mydollar. I cannot understand how any one Cal 
feel satisfied to attend a convention of the North Americao 
and not contribute toward paying its expenses. But opinions 
differ. 


+<-— 


Mr. R. B. Leahy, of the Leahy Mfg. Co., of Hig: 
ginsville, Mo., and publishers of the Progressive Bee-Keepet, 
called at the Bee Journal office Monday, Oct. 14. I had met 
Mr. Leahy at the St. Joseph convention in 1894, but for 4 
few minutes only. He reported a fairly good year’s trade 
and a hopeful ontlook 
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Langstroth Resolutions.—I believe the South- 
western Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association has the honor of 
having been the first bee-society to pass resolutions of respect 
to the memory of Father Langstroth. On Oct. 151 received 
the following: 


While the Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was in session, Oct. 8, in Platteville, the sad news of the 
death of Rev. L. L. Langstroth, in his Sd5th year, was re- 
ceived. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association deplores the loss of Father 
Langstroth, who died at his post of duty, while preaching 
gospel truths ; 

Resolved, That his life has ever been an example of study, 
thought and deed ; 

Resolved, That by his invention of the most practical 
movable-frame hive, in 1851; and the writing of his book— 
“The Hive and Honey-Bee”-—in 1852, Mr. Langstroth laid 
the foundation of American apiculture ; 

Resolved, That acopy of these resolutions be published 
in the American Bee Journal and Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 

N. E. FRANCE, Pres. M. M. Rick, Sec. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, N. E. France, of Platteville; Vice-President, H. 
Lathrop, of Browntown; Secretary, M. M. Rice, of Boscobel ; 
and Treasurer, J. W. Van Allen, of Barnum. 


First premiums were awarded on the following exhibits: 


On Root’s Crane Smoker, to N. E. France. 

On Comb Honey, Williams’ Automatic Reversible Honey- 
Extractor, Bingham Uncapping-Knife, and Sample of Ex- 
tracted Basswood Honey, to J. W. Van Allen. 

On Italian bees, to J. McLain. 

On Carniolan bees, Root Foundation Mill, Comb Founda- 
tion, a Cake of Yellow Beeswax, and Clover Honey 18 years 
old, to E. France & Son. 


The next méeting will be held in Wauzeka, Wis., Oct. 10, 
1896. M. M. Rick, Sec. 


The following was received from Mr. R. H. Whitfield, of 
Meridian, Miss., dated Oct. 10, 1895: 


I regret to learn of the death of good old ‘* Father Lang- 
stroth,” although he had passed the allotted time. ‘* Died in 
the Harness,” should be inscribed on his monument. The 
Christian church platform, filled by a consecrated man like 
Rev. Langstroth, is a satellite of the celestial throne, and is 
only a step to the right hand of God. He wasthus as near the 
shore of that ‘* beautiful river” as is given the lotof man to 
be in this life, when the spirit took its flight. 

R. H. WHITFIELD. 








Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 








A GOOD THREE YEARS’ WORK. 


In 1892 a friend of mine bought 20 colonies of Italian 
bees atacost of $70, and afew supplies, and commenced 
bee-keeping in earnest. [n 182 he sold $5 ) worth of honey 
in the comb, and kept 1U0 pounds for home use, increasing 
his bees to 60 colonies. In 1893, from 60 colonies, spring 
count, he sold $447.50 worth of honey, and increased to YO 
colonies. In 1894 he sold $L80 worth of honey. As it was 
one of the worst honey seasons we have ever had in southern 
Indiana, I think for a beginner he did extremely well, selling 
in three years $667.50 worth of honey, increasing from 20 
colonies the first year to 9U the third year. If anyone can 
invest the same amount in farming, and get as good returns 
in three years as Mr. T. E. Johnson did from his bees, they 
have found a new and short cut in farming.—E. W. Moore, 
in Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


VENTILATION IN SUMMER. 


Ventilating is, believe, one of the points in bee-keeping 
that is not une rstood and given the attention it should be 
given. My plan for ventilating my bees is as follows: Slip 
the hive back on the bottom-board two inches. [ then have 
14 inches of an opening at the back of the hive directly 
under the brood, and for top ventilating I raise the cover and 
slip it back until the end-piece on the cover-rests on the top of 
the hive, This makes an opening on top of the hive of about 











one-fourth of an inch in front, sloping back to the rear, giv- 
ing ventilation all through the hive. 


But I hear someone saying, ‘“‘I can’t slip my hives back 
on the bottom-boards, as they are nailed fast.” Well, then, 
can’t you loosen them? If not, get a few dovetailed hives 
and try them, and see how nicely it will work on them.—KE. 
W. Moorkg, in Progressive. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH AMERICAN. 


And so the North American Bee-Keepers’ Association is 
to have that banner bee-man, A. I. Root, in the chair? Sure- 
ly, the convention will have to be held some place where 


green-houses were never dreamed of, or where there’s sure to 


be no counter attraction, either natural or arvificial. I be- 
lieve I already want to go, if only to see how uneasily confine- 
ment sits upon him. It is a pretty good practical joke on 
him, and while he is pinned down to business, you can depend 
on some of the others in attendance playing his usual role— 
that of playing truant at the least opportunity, and having a 
good time generally.—Somnampbulist, in Progressive. 


WHY DON’T FLOWERS YIELD NECTAR ? 


There is certainly something about the weather and at- 
mospheric conditions wlth regard to nectar-secretion that we 
do not understand. I have read somewhere that warm, sultry 
weather was conducive to nectar-secretion, and then it seems 
to me I have read from another source that warm, dry 
weather would bring about the result that bee-keepers rejoice 
to see. Is there not here an unexplored field? Is it not pos- 
sible to learn under what conditions of the atmosphere flowers 
do or do not secrete nectar ?—S. E. MILuer, in Progressive. 


Well, and suppose you do find out just the right condi- 
tions for nectar-yielding, what are you going todo about it? 
What can you do to change the conditions of the atmosphere ? 


FEEDING BACK TO GET SECTIONS FINISHED. 


I kept a strict account of all fed them, and of all that was 
completed by them, which I give below, and anyone that 
chooses can figure out whether I made anything by it or not. 
If one has time on his hands and plenty of drawn sections (or 
sections with drawn combs or partly-filled combs), and plenty 
of cheap extracted honey, it may pay; otherwise, decidedly 
not. 

Number of pounds of honey fed........... 1,250. 
Number of pounds capped honey............. 680. 


Of course the colonies used have their hives chock-full of 
honey for winter, much more than they will really need; and 
as there were originally 1U of them, and all have at least 30 
pounds each of honey, that should be taken into account when 
the balance sheet is made.—E. T. FLANAGAN, in Progressive. 


HORTICULTURE AND MEDICINE. 


In Progressive, Somnambulist thus refers to the attempt 
to introduce a horticultural department in the ‘‘Old Reliable:” 


On page 590 of the American Bee Journal, E. T. Abbott 
has an article on ‘‘ How to Make the Garden Pay,” but he 
falls into moralizing and leaves practical gardening in the 
rear. 


Then by an easy transition, Somnambulist proceeds to in- 
troduce a medica] department after this fashion : 


For instance, salsify is recommended for biliousness; car- 
rots and parsley are powerful diuretics; spinach acts directly 
on the kidneys (now is the time to get in the seed for next 
spring’s supply); the common dandelion and nettle, used as 
greens, are excellent for any such trouble; asparagus and 
sea-kale enliven the blood and keep it pure; celery acts 
admirably on the nervous system, and cures rheumatism and 
neuralgia; beets, turnips, aud cabbage are excellent appeti- 
zers and blood cleansers; lettuce and cucumbers are cooling 
in their effect on the system, eaten either cooked or raw, and 
lettuce is said to effectually cure jaundice; onions, garlic, 
leeks, and shallots all possess medica! virtues of a marked 
character, stimulating the circulatory system, consequently 
increasing the saliva and gastric juice, thus promoting diges- 
tion; red onions are an excellent diuretic, and white ones 
eaten raw are a fine remedy for insomnia; they are a tonte 
and nutritious; a soup made from them restores strength to 
debilitated digestive organs; peas, beans, carrots, and pars- 
nips are very nutritious and fattening; water-cress, endive, 
salsify, mustard, and the tomato are perfect liver regulators; 
grapes are almost equal to quinine for malarial troubles—but 
then they-are a ‘' cure-all” for many unpleasant feelings; a 
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cabbage leaf put inside the hat will keep the head cool and 
easy beneath the influence of a burning sun; pineapple re- 
lieves sore throat, while the lemon— 


And so on in a less condensed fasbion for nearly a page more. 








Canadian Beedom, 








Clipping Queens’ Wings. 


On page 599, ** What Dr. Miller Thinks” on the above 
subject is set forth in an article from which I quote the first 
paragraph, as it embodies a question put to me direct, which 
courtesy as well as interest in the subject requires me to an- 
swer so far as I can: 


‘*The point made is that clipping deprives queens of the 
power of flight, and that organs not used are likely to deteri- 
orate. See page 56Y, first paragraph. I did admit, and do 
admit, my Canadian friend, the two points you make, but I 
don’t see the close connection between them that you seem to 
think you see. If it were true that clipping deprives queens 
of much flight that they would make if unclipped, then it 
might be worth while to talk about deterioration. On page 
519, I referred to cases in which the queen never flies after 
her wedding-flight. Now will you kindly answer this ques- 
tion: Ifaqueen is clipped, and lives two or three years 
thereafter, is there any more deterioration than if she lived 
those two or three years with whole wings, and never during 
that time made the attempt to fiy ?” 


My first impulse on reading this query was to reply in the 

phrase on which Dr. Miller has a kind of mortgage—‘' I don’t 
know.” But although this is one way of getting out of a dif- 
ficulty, it is not so satisfactory to an enquiring mind as _ prob- 
ing a thing to the very bottom. After wuch reflection on the 
Doctor’s question, I feel disposed to answer it by another, 
namely, How does the queen manage to retain her power of 
fiight, year in and year out, so as to be ready at any time to 
swarm and fly as fast and as far as anyof her subjects? I 
am inclined to think that in the case of an unclipped queen 
there is a constant, or at any rate, a frequent exercise of the 
muscles of flight, as the result of which her majesty is always 
in flying trim. In the case of the workers there is, even in- 
side the hive, a constant movement of the wings, similar to 
that made in flight. They are active, restless little creatures, 
and are seldom in a state at all bordering on repose. The 
queen may also be noticed making wing-movements from time 
to time, and probably she makes these movements frequently 
enough to keep the organs of flight in a fit form for use at 
any time. 
. Now if the above theory is correct, clipping may havea 
much more serious effect than the Doctor is ready to admit. 
He agrees with me in regard to the principle that disuse 
causes deterioration, but thinks that clipping does not cause 
disuse, at least that it has very little effect in that direction. 
But if my idea is correct, that there is a constant exercise of 
the wing muscles in the case of unclipped queens, may he not 
be mistaken in thinking that clipping has very little effect in 
causing disuse ? So soon as the clipped queen finds out that 
she has been deprived of a portion of her organs of flight. and 
on trying to plume her wings, finds how awkward and difficult 
it is to spread them, there being nothing to spread where the 
scissors have done their work, will she not naturally quit 
making the abortive attempt? In other words, will there not 
be disuse of the organs of flight ? 

If we could suppose a queen keeping her wings perfectly 
still from one swarming-period to another, would she, after a 
year’s disuse, be as well able to ‘‘ spread her wings and fly” 
as though she had kept up the constant, or at any rate, fre- 
quent exercise of the muscles of flight to which I have re- 
ferred? Ifa strong, healthy man were to tie his right arm in 
a sling for a twelve-month, how much muscle-power would he 
have at the end of that time ? 

Nature is a wonderful economist. As soon as an organ or 
function is labelled ‘‘ not wanted,” she begins to withdraw 
nutriment and vigor from the place where they are not 
needed, that she may the more abundantly supply them where 
there is use for them. Nature permits no waste of resources 
that can be avoided. She is always arranging her forces so 
as to keep all employed as busily as possible. She does not 
allow any of them to be standing all the day idle. If there is 
no use for them in one direction she will send them in an- 
other. So I suppose that when the poor, disabled queen, for 
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which I always feel a degree of pity, finds that she has o) 
half her wing-power left to her, and that it is awk ward 1, 
swing it without its mate, she quits putting her wing Machin. 
ery in motion, and it falls into disuse. According to the 
natural law which Dr. Miller accepts, disuse brings deterion. 
tion, and it has only to be continued long enough to regy); ;, 
extirpation. When there is no longer any call for wings 
Nature will cease to produce them. ’ 


The Doctor says if 1 am correct in my views, the mat 
is a very important one and deserves serious consideratig, 
He accepts the natural law from which I have deduceq a 
theory, and I hope that he and others will give the matter the 
serious consideration to which it is entitled. [ 


We cannot be too careful to do nothing that will jp aly 
way cause our queens to degenerate, or lessen their efficieny 
and vigor. If my views are correct, it might be possibje ;, 
course of time to get rid of swarming by developing a race r 
wingless queens, but does Dr. Miller or any one else suppos 
this could be done without injury to the workers? Wingieg 
queens, if they could be produced, would be certain to ry 
workers deficient in wing-power. The danger in this dirs. 
tion is not wholly imaginary. Dr. Miller thinks that clippig, 
has very little if any effect in the direction I have pointed oy 
Suppose it has a little effect, and that little goes on multiply 
ing and increasing, what will it be in the long run ? ; 


There is a great deal said and written in the Old Wor 
about the necessity of maintaining the balance of pow: 
among the nations of Europe. To illustrate a small! thingy 
a great thing, may it not be necessary in order to the bey 
development of a queen-bee, to preserve the balance of pow 
in her physical conformation and development? Can be 
wing-power be lessened without diminution of her genen 
vigor? I make no assertion that this is so. I only suggey 
that it may be, and submit it as a question worthy to be cq» 
sidered. I think the infinitely wise Creator knew why 
organs and functions it was best to give a queen-bee, ani 
that itis rather presumptuous for man to say, in effect, thi 
little creature would be improved by being deprived of he 
wings, or at any rate, of the power to use them. 


There is another extract from Dr. Miller’s article, » 
which I would call attention. He says: 


‘*At the time of fecundation the young queen makes sy. 
eral flights, circles about and marks the location, her flighy 
lasting perhaps from three to 15 minutes, In all, she prod 
ably flies several miles before commencing to lay. Thenshe 
is clipped, and loses the flights she would make in swarming 
the two following years. How much does that amount t 
She flies to a point perhaps five rods distant from her bir 
each time. Of course, she flies more than the five rods, fe 
she circles about and hovers in the air, but I suspect it it 
making full allowance to say that the average unclipped 
queen does not fly after she commences to lay, more than ou 
tenth as much as she does before commencing to lay.” 


These flights which the queen-bee is described as making 
at the time of fecundation, are doubtless intended in th 
order of Nature to develop her wing-power, and prepare le 
for whatever demand may be made on her flying function: 
during her future history. I suppose that the exercise of be 
wing-muscles kept up inside the hive at intervals maintain 
her power of flight so that she can put forth when it is neces 
sary todo so at swarming-time. Clipping prevents her goiut 
off with the swarm, butit also prevents the exercise of tht 
muscles of flight by which she would be qualified to take wis 
when the swarm issues. 


Dr. Miller thinks the average unclipped queen does wii 
fly after she commences to lay, more than one-tenth as mua 
as she does before commencing to lay. He may be quite (0 
rect, as a matter of fact, but I venture to think the wt 
clipped queen goes through the motions, and exercises he 
wing-power so as to keep it up to the normal pitch it attaié 
by practice at the tine of fecundation. 


After the Doctor has inwardly digested the foregollt 
suggestions, his ‘‘ Canadian friend” would like to hear fro 
him again. 


LAAAAABAAAAABABAABAAABAAABAAAAABAABRBABAAAA DAA DSSY 





Growing a Business.—A regular income me 


steady study and systematic work. This publication can st! 


you upon receipt of a self-addressed and stamped envel} 
(fold the envelope if necessary) information upon how to ea” 
a start and how to earn a stock that will bring you mote 
every week in the year. 

56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Address, American Bee Jourts 
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ATTENTION, BEE-KEEPERS 





We are Now Ready to Reccive 


Shipments of HONEY, both Comb & Extracted 


—— ALSO—— 


BEESW ASX 


For the Season of 1895-96. 


We have made preparations to store Comb Honey 


in Any Quantity. This is our Fifth Year as a 


HONEY COMMISSION HOUSE. 


We received 812 Shipments last year. 


We kindly solicit the business of our 


friends of former years, and a Trial Shipment of all 
Bee-Keepers in the Country. 


J. A. LAMON, 


43 South Water Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





A OO 





o chafing of mane. 


If not, write us for F. 
is patented. We 


Pat. Reissued 


=" BURLINGION 


tight cirth, “No 
Ned a can wear it enter his feet. 
Aw Harness D Dealer r Keeps hem. 
urlingto 


(@\ STABLE BLANKET. pals amoagh and glossy. Mo surdingle 
Sadinge uae. Peculencte ” re backs 
No Come Off to Them! vi 


protect our patents. BURLINGTON ‘BLANKET ¢ 00. Burlington, Wis. 
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General Items. 


Bee- Keagaiil Pudding. 


Take as many fully ripe apples as neces- 
sary for the family; polish them with a 
dry cloth (do not wash them); for this I 
like best the coarser-flesbed varieties, such 
as Chandler (I prefer), King of Tompkins 
Co., ete., but the various pippins, Rhode 
Island greening, Baldwin, and others are 
good enough. Remove the core thoroughly 
nearly to the eye, which leave; fill this 
cavity with a teaspoonful of extracted 
honey, and alump of butter the size of an 
acorn. Then bake until the skin is fully 
brown. 

This needs no sauce, and if you pare the 
apples you destroy the flavor. 

Beaver, Pa. Wo. 8. BarcLay. 

ee 0 te 


Bees and Cotton-Bloom Again. 


{noticed an item on page 576, on bees 
and cotton-bloom, where Mr. J. J. Keith 
differs from Dr. Brown on the cotton- 
bloom question. Mr. K. says he has never 
seen (nor has any one whom he has asked) 
a honey-bee o~ acotton-bloom. I am afraid 
that heis a litle wrong on this subject, 


PAAR AIAIA IIA AIAAAISIAAIAAAA AI IIH 


Please mention the American Bee Journal. 








when he, or any one else, says that bees | 


don't work on cotton-bloom. I have no- 
ticed the cotton-bloom for three years, and 
I have never failed to find bees at work on 
‘tatall hours of theday, from the time it 


comes into bloom until frost kills it down; 
andyit furnishes the whitest honey that we 


getin this part of the country. In fact, 
when it is extracted, it is as clear as crys- 
tal, and when stored in the sections it is 
snow white, and has a very mild and deli- 
cate flavor. But the great trouble with the 
cotton-plant asa honey-source is that the 
hot sun evaporates the nectar before the 
bees can gather it, for it only furnishes 
honey in paying quantities from 6 to 10 
p. m., and this applies only to September 
and October. Jno. M. WHITLEY. 
Creedmore, Tex. 


—_—____#-—< 


Common Motherwort. 


[send a specimen of a plant I found 
growing in a mill pond, upon which the 
Bees seemed to be swarming nearly all day 
long. It was in the latter part of July, or 
the first of August, that I noticed the plant, 
and probably I would not then had it not 
been for the roar of the bees at work on it. 
It seems to be full of bloom from bottom to 
top. The bloom seems to be of a purple 


color, and star-shaped. 
(Rev.) L. ALLEN. 
Loyal, Wis., Oct. 2 


It is Leonurus Cardiaca—common motb- 
erwort. Thisisa plant found usually in 
waste places, and comes to this country 
from Europe. Prof. Cook says this about 
motherwort, in bis ** Bee-Keepers’ Guide:”’ 


‘* Very few of our native plants afford so 
much nectar, are such favorites with the 
bees, and are so independent of weather as 


‘nies, had two natural swarms, 





motberwort. It is crowded with bees from 
the dawn of its bloom till the last flower 
withers. By cutting it back in May, it can 
be made to blossom just at the dearth of 
nectar-secreting bloom ; otherwise it comes 
in June and early in July, just when linden 
is yielding its precious harvest. Few plants 
are more desirable to sow in waste-places.’’ 





Fetid Marigold. 


I send specimen of plant which grows in 
my pasture. I would like to know its name, 
and if it is a bee-plant, and its medicinal 
properties. James N. GuNN. 

Wall Lake, Iowa, Oct. 1. 

[It is Dysodia ch rysanthemoides—fetid mari- 
gold. It is a strong scented composite 
plant, found occasionally along railroads 
and roadsides. I have not been able to 
learn as to its value as a boney-plant or 
medicinally. Who knows ?—Ep!rTor.| 





Small Crop of Honey. 


I am a farmer, and have an apiary of 35 
colonies of bees. We have had four poor 
bee-seasons, but this year I got 1,000 pounds 
of honey—a small crop for 35 colonies. 

I find the Bee Journala great help in’ 
managing the bees. ALVIN VROOMAN. 

Sharon, N. Y. 





Results of the Past Season. 


I opened the season with 22 colonies in 
8-frame Langstroth hives; worked entirely 
for section honey, and as a result [ have 
taken a little more than 1,500 pounds, and 
have now 46 colonies with the hives full of 
good honey, and strong in bees. 

Basswood failed here. White clover 
yielded some honey. The principal part of 
mine came from the aster, which makes a 
very white honey here. I let my bees 
swarm once, and set the new swarm on the 
old stand, generally, but not being on hand 
all the time two swarms doubled on me. 


I don’t bother my bees much during the 
honey-flow. I see that they are supplied 
with sections when needed, but that is 
about all. 

One of my colonies commenced storing 
surplus honey from dandelions, and stored 
some over 100 pounds of that and clover 
honey before it swarmed. After swarming 
it stored 50 pounds, and the young swarm 
from it stored 70 pounds, besides plenty to 
winter on. 

This was a much better year than last 
year, but we lose a large share of our crop 
when basswood fails. L. M. WILLIS. 

Loyal, Wis., Oct. 14. 





Report for the Season—Paralysis. 


My report for the year of 1895 is as fol- 
lows: I beganin the spring with 24 colo- 
and made 
two or three colonies by dividing. 1 got 
915 pounds of honey, 24 pounds being comb 
honey in one-pound sections. But my bees 
decreased rather than increased during the 
summer. I have now 22 colonies, strong in 
bees, and well supplied with honey. 

For several years paralysis has been 
among my bees, and has steadily increased 
in severity, so that last spring I had but 
three or four colonies left, that were free 
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from it, or nearly so—yes, and what is 
worse, for four years some of those colonies 
most affected with paralysis seemed to run 
into what appeared to be foul brood; it 
showed all the marks of the disease, except 
that it was odorless—at least I could dis- 
cover none. The first outside indication 
that [ could discover was a yellowish larva 
at the entrance. The bees would run 
against it, examine, and leave it. as if 
afraid to touch it. It would thus lie there 
for nearly half a day before the bees would 
remove it. The colonies were generally 
reduced in numbers, most of them queen- 
less, and some with laying-workers in the 
hives. 

Ilost two colonies in 1892, one in 1893, 
one or twoin 1894, and one last summer. 
It would appear during the warmest part 
of the summer, about July. This put me 
at a disadvantage to get rid of the disease, 
for work my bees chiefly for extracted 
honey, and would therefore not discover 
anything wrong untill had extracted the 
early honey, and had exchanged combs 
with other colonies. 


lapplied the most radical cure I could 

_ think of (the brimstone match), and then 

buried bees, honey, combs, and all, and I 

consider the above remedy the best cure 

for paralysis, also. I have tried it, but did 

not destroy the combs. FRED BECHLY. 
Searsboro, Iowa, Oct. 6. 





Exhibits and Premiums at a Fair. 


Our Lebanon Fair was held Aug. 20 to 
24, and premiums for the exhibits of bees, 
honey, etc., were awarded as follows: Im- 
ported queen-bee, John V. Emmert, Ist. 
Best queen-bee and best display of queens, 
John V. Emmert, Ist. Comb honey, 10 
pounds, Mrs. 8. H. Lane, Ist. Extracted 
honey, 10 pounds, Jobn V. Emmert, Ist. 
Display of honey, Mrs. 8S. H. Lane, Ist; 
John V. Emmert, 2nd. Comb foundation 
for comb honey, J. W. Henderson, Ist. Dis- 
play of beeswax, Mrs. 8S. H. Lane, Ist. Best 
collection of pressed honey-plants, Mrs. 8S. 
H. Lane, Ist; John V. Emmert. 2nd. Dis- 
play of apiarian supplies, John V. Emmert, 
Ist. Gallon of honey-vinegar, John V. 
Emmert. Ist. Joun V. EMMERT. 

Lebanon, Ind. 


Had a Very Good Crop. 


I had a very good honey crop this year. 
My spring count was 71 colonies. I ex- 
tracted from 94 colonies, and got 111¢ tons 
of honey, which I sold for 4 cents per 
pound. Last year was a failure here in 
Riverside county. PrIcE Layton. 

Declezville, Calif., Oct. 12. 





A Handy Smoker Hook. 


I hang the smoker on windward side of 
the hive, and thus have a little smoke just 
where I want it while I am handling the 
frames. Todothis I usea piece of wire 
(about No. 16) long enough to go three or 
four times around the barrel. I put this 
twice around the barrel just behind the 
front legs that hold the barrel from the 
beJlows. drawing it as tight as possible; I 
give the ends two or three turns, and press 
the thus twisted part down to the barrel 











YOUR BEESWAX! 


NTIL FURTHER NOTICE, we will 
allow 28 cents per pound for Good Yel- 
low Beeswax, delivered at our office—in exe 
change for Subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 
for Bo ks, or anything that we offer for sale 
inthe BEE JOURNAL. Or, 26 cts. cash. 
Always ship the Wax by Express, and pre- 
pay the charges; also put your name and 
address on the package to avoid mistakes. 
GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Jaurnal, 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} A(AT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4. 


Mention Pu. Amerncom Bee Journm, 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Revers placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass- 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping -Cratee, 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mentwn the American Bee Jowrna 











Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Root'’s 
¥ Goods at HRoowt’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Deuler in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


‘ 
162 mans. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the Americun Lee Journal 


WANTED. 


10,000 pounds of BEESWAX, for 
Cash. Address, 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American bee vourna.. 


IS) SmONEY 189) 


MONEY 
ror Business, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices. Hives, 


suited tor the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


PH. BROWN, AVSUSTA, 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 











Comb Honev, 


Extracted Honey, 
and BEESWAX. 


Spot Cash paid for Goods at Market Prices. 


Francis Hl. Leggett & Co., New York. 


35A12 Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Discount—) to 10 Per Cent. 


—ON— 


BEES ‘ SUPPLIES 
Wax Wanted. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention tre American Bee Journal, 





toward the nozzle. Now turn them right 
and left, then 44 inch from the twist tur 
them up, or from the smoker, they ns 
inch from the last turn turn again down, op 
from the nozzle. Now file and brea, off ! 
inch from this last turn, and you have 
double hook by which to hang the 
where you want it. 


ae 


4 
a 
SMoker 


Of course if I were manufacturing gmp. 
ers I would rivet a convenient hook to ti, 
barrel. 

The above gave me such entire satisfy, 
tion that 1 had half a notion to apply fo, 
patent. 

Denison, Tex. 


L. DICKERsoy 





Death from a Bee-Sting, Etc. 


An uncommon thing occurred a few day 
ago. One of Geo. W. Holbrook’s |iti 
children was stung on the end of the tongy 
from which death soon followed. Ty 
tongue swelled until the child could get yy 
breath, and could not be stopped or |x. 
sened until too late. 

Bees have done no good on fall bloom 
Our best honey-flow was from linden. Sy. 
cess to the ‘‘ Old Bee Journal.” 

JAMES J. WeExs 

Mayking, Ky., Oct 7. 





A Good Report from Texas. 


I started in the spring with 40 colonies of 
hybrid bees in fair condition, in single-story 
Simplicity hives, but having favorabk 
weather I succeeded in building them » 
for the main honey-flow, which commencal 
the first of April and continued until th 
last of April. I increased to 55 colonies 
and I worked them in two-story Simplicity 
hives—40 colonies for extracted honey, and 
15 for comb honey. I extracted 5.0 
pounds of first-class honey, and took % 
pounds of nice white comb honey. My bees 
are in splendid condition now, with plenty 
of stores, and are still storing more thans 
living. The hives are boiling over wit 
bees. W. F. Konicsr 

Brackettville, Tex., Oct. 27. 


_—_——_s 


Bees Ready for Winter, 


I like the ‘‘ Old Reliable’ very much. ! 
started in the spring with 8 colonies.?0 
them weak, increased to 14, and obtained 
468 pounds of comb honey. My colonits 
are all strong in bees, and the hives full 
honey for winter. J. C. Bogert 

Exchange, Pa., Oct. 12. 





Successful Management of Swarms. 

The freezing in the spring killed tl 
blackberry bushes and all flowers so tis! 
my bees came nearly starving. 1! 
swarms came so late that their winter 
would have heen doubtful if 
arately. I put three and four prime swar 


hived se? 


into each hive, and placed two and tire 
tiers of sectiens on top at the time of Dr 
ing. using a trap for the queens. [at 
swarm filled its hive-body with hone 
and nearly each one filled the two tiers 
sections. Unite and get honey; separ 


G. H. Bord 


and ‘ get left.”’ 
Gallagher, Pa., Oct. 4. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CAGO. ILt.. Oct. 16.—We never had as 
s - one fo: boney as this fall, and never 
eld as much, We have not received as good 
srices owin« to the amount of Calitornia 
Mock unlo ded on this market, which wus 
~uid ata very low price, voth comb and ex- 
tracted. We quote: No. 1 and fancy, 13@ 
lpe.; amber and dark, 8%@llic. Extracted, 

7c. Beeswax, 28c. a. &. b 


5@ 


BO FAALO, N. Y., Oct. 14. — Honey is in 
good demand. We quote: Fancy, mostly 16c.; 
choice. 14@15¢.; buckwheat sells slowly at 
10@12e. Extracted very quiet. Will advance 
liberally upon all cboice shipments of honey. 

Beeswax wanted at 28@30c. B. & Co, 


CHICAGO. Iu, Oct. 14.—There is more ac- 
tivity in the comb marker, with prices of 15c. 
for tances; other grades in proport-on. Ex- 
tracted dull, ranging 44%@7c., according to 
quality. Beeswax, 27@30c. RK. A. B. & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 19.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb, |-lbs.,14e; No.1 wh te, 13c.; 
amber. 12@12%c.; buckwheat, 10c, Ex- 
tructed. as to quality and style of package, 5 
@6%c. Beeswax, 30c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY. Mo.. Oct. 4.—The demand 
for comb is fair, with a fair supply; extracted 
in light demand. We quote: No. 1 white, 
1-lbs.. 13@14e.; No. 2, 12@13c.: No. 1 amber, 
11@12c ; No. 2,.8@10¢c. Ex racted, white, 6 
@6\e.;: amber, 5@5c.; dark, 4c. 

Beeswax, 20G@21c. Cc. C. OC. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 19.—New crop 
of comb honey is coming in more freely and 
generally in good condition, Demand is now 
beginning to spring up. New extracted is 
arriving in a smallway. Wequote: Fancy 
comb, 14@15¢.: good, 13c.; fair, 9@!1le. Ex- 
tracted, 44%@5%e. Itis hard to get our mar- 
ket to rally after the blow it received in the 
spring on discovering such a large amount of 
beeswax udulterated. We quote pure wax, 
22@25e. W,A.58. 


ALBANY.N. Y., Oct. 7.—Receipts of honey, 
as well as demand, have increased sume, and 
the weather being cooler {think this month 
and for part of next, as usual, will be the 
best time to market honey. We quote: White 
comb. 14@15ic.; mixed, 12@13c ; dark. 10@ 
12c. Extracted, white, 64%@7%c.: mixed. 6@ 
6%c.; buckwheat, 5@a\ec. H.R. W. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 9.—There is a 
good demand for choice white comb honey, at 
14@l6e.; dark grades found a ready sale of 
late, at 12@14c. Demand is good for extract- 
yg 4@7c. Supply of all kinds is insuffi- 
cient, 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M. & 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Sert.11.—New crop of 
comb honey is arriving and while the receipts 
from N. Y. State are fight, we are receiving 
large quantities from California. Had two 
cars of choice Comb and have several more to 
follow, (mn accountof warm weather the de- 
mand is rather light as yet. We quote: Fancy 
white, L-ibs., 15@16c.; fair white, 12@13c. 
No demand as yet for buckwheat and dark 
honey. bxtracted is plentiful, especially Cal- 
ifornia and Southern. We quote: California, 
5@5%c.; white clover and basswood, 6@6\c.; 
Southern, 45@55c. a gallon. 

Beeswax in fair demand and firm at 28@29c. 

H. B. & 8 


NEW YORK,N. Y., Sept. 23.—The market 
for comb and extracted honey is now open. 
Comb honey is not arriving us freely as ex- 
pected, presumably on account of the pro- 
longed heat, but it is selling very well, con- 
sidering the hot weather we have had this 
ume ol the year. Of extracted honey there is 
quite a supply on the market; Calitornvia and 
Southern with a fair demand. We are quoting 
comb boney to-day as follows: Fancy. 1-ibs., 
loc. ; 2-lbs., 14@15c.; white, 1-lbs., 13@14c,; 
--iDS., 12@13¢.; fair. 1-log.,11@12c.; 2-1bs., 
10@1 lc.; buckwheat, 1-lbs., 10@11c.; 2-lbs,, 
S@%c. bxtracted, clover, 5@7c ; buckwheat, 
5@o'4e.; Southern, 50@60c. per gallon. 
Beeswax is in fair demand, with supply lim- 
ited ; average stock, 27@28c.; fancy yellow, 
29¢e, C.1. & B. 





, Vegetable FB. -cing-Houses.—Those in- 
jorestes in the construction of vegetable forc- 
Gees will find the subject thoroughly 
~ ussed with illustrations in the June num- 
; : of the Market Garden. a journal pub- 
Jshed monthly at Minneapolis. Minn., in the 
nterests of gardeners and truckers. The 


Company will send the June numver as a free 
sample. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, f1ls. 


J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
8S. T. Fien & Co,, 189 South Water St. 
RK, A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South W aver Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 


F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 West Broadway. 

CHAS. TSRAEL & Bros... 486 Canal St. 
FRANCIS H. LeGcetr & Co., 128 Franklin St. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamaillton, Llis. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mors & Son, cor. Freeman & Central ave. 





Convention Notices. 


Connecticut —The fall meeting of the Con- 
necticut Bee Keepers’ Asso: iation will be 
held Wednesday, Oct. 30, 1845. at the Capitol 
at Hartford. Mrs. W. E. RILey, Sec. 

Waterbury, Conn. 

. —_———- -~——_. + ——_——_ 

Greenville Bee-Hive Manufactory.— 
W. R. Graham, of Greenville, Tex., ha. bougbt 
back the Greenville Bee-Hive Manufactory, 
and will continue the business in his own 
name. Address him for catalogue. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the Brg 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 


CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS ! 


Write for Price-List to 
Bennett Bee-Hive Factory, 
368 E. Second St., - Los ANGELES, CAL. 
Superior Work at Eastern Prices. 
43A5t Mention the American Bee Journat. 


US. We sell Poultry, Veats, 
Fruits and produce at nan 
est ieee. — oe 
stenci ces and referen te 
Fl SAGE & SONS, 18) Reade St, N. ¥- 
Mention the American Bee Journ 


Handy Cobbler *2.°° 


Family Shoe Repair Kit. 28 Articles 


With Soldering Materials, 


Bought singly would cost $4.70. 


$3 Outfit Includes alys Ve. 


Harness Repair Tools 
38 articles, worth singly $6.70. 
Sent by Express or Freight. 
Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 
KUHN & CO, Box YG Moline, Il. 


41A26 Mention the Amerwan Bee Journal, 














Wants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,”’ and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a line for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists. 
or notices offerinw articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


ak tn ah i eh ee el el ali eh i i a i i 


O EXCHANGE—40 Colonies of Bees for 
cash, cattle, corn or offers. Highest offer 
takes them. A.Y. BALDWIN, 
42A3t De Kalb, Ill. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO,, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
56 Pifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


ed elk tal ie tal he Pal ie Pal ak a eal diel i i 
Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 


is 50 cents extra. To all others, $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


Gt Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. Australia, are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 


Important to All Subseribers. 


The American Bee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all arrearages are paid. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 

A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

Hiow to Send Money.—Remit b 
Express, Post-Office Money Order. or Ban 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had. Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a receipt for it. Money sent 
thus, IS AT: OUR RISK: otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Money Orders.— Make all Money Or- 
ders payable at Chicago, Ill.—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may be sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscrip- 
tion is paid tothe end of the month 
indicated. 

Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi- 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber. but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don’t wait a month 
or two, for then it may be too late to get 
another copy. 


Imerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven- 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post 
paid, for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 
erican Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 





66 ” 
The Market Garden 
A Monthly Journal for Market Gardeners 
and Truckers. 


50 cents a Year. Sample Copy FREE, 


THE MARKET GARDEN Co., 
43A2t MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Mention the American Bee Journat. 
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Book Premiums for Getting New Subscribers 


For each New Subscriber to the American Bee Journal sent us by a present subscriber, we will give as a Prey 
40 cents’ worth of the Books, Pamphlets, etc., described on this page—tiguring on the retail price given jp 


connection with each book, etc., below, This is a very easy way to get a lot of most excellent literature, 


nium 


Free Copy of “BEES AND HONEY ”to Every New Subscriber. 


Yes, in addition to the above offer, we will mail free a copy of Newman’s 160-page «‘ Bees and Honey ” —premiyy 
edition—to each new subscriber, On mew subscriptions, the $1.00 will pay for the Bee Journal from the time 


it is received to the end of 1896. 


The American Bee Journal List Should Easily Be DOUBLED by Jan. 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
for Pleasnre and Protit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Phis edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in  bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapliarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound incloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This bouk is nut only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and sclentific, 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature's way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains s0JUengravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has $50 pages: bound In cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hanc-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin vse by the best 
American and German apiarists. Llilustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century's experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 5vc, 


Why Fat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2 50, 

te It 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 
name and address will be printed on them FKEE. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos G Newman — 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 columes, #1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. by Chas 
F. Muth.—Dercribes his methods of keeping bees 
and treating Foul Brood. Price, 10 cts. 





Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted huney. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plap itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarmiuag, Dividing and Feeding.-~Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees tn Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This Is a chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his manugement of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Pr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviewgithe ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. . 


Dictitovary of Apteulture. by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention.’ Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newmun.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes tur Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 19 copies, 35 
cts.: 5) for$i. 50: Wai for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 5u0 
for $10.0; or 000 for $15.00. 

When 25°) or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

ttee-Keeping for Proefit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.’ 80 p.; illustraved. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muilable to 
Canada, Price. 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp — 
A reavty Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 4 cts. 4 
in tine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-buok. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s “ix Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Hla: kberry Culture; 4th, Grape Cniture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustiated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning. Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation. Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Mow to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and tayering: also prupagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants, 72 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit arm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages, illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


KendaliS Horse-Book. — 25 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseuses. English or German. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agr - 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


NOW IS JUST THE TIME to work for big lists of New Subscribers. 


Ist, on these Liberal Offers. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. Al! aboy 
caponizing f wis, ano thus how to make the moe 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health jn th 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 3 cts. si 


Poultry for Market and Poultry fo 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Pouitry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 1 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys fo 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

Rural Life.— Rees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege. 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts: 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry ani 
A. IL. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 

Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. IT. Root and Geo. Fin 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote- 
Hints about eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cts, 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, Ti. 





Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the priceo! 
grain, produce, hay, ete. Price, 25 cts. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 
(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, tht only ONE book 
-an be tukeu in each case with the Bee Jour 
nai a yeur at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted see postpaid prices given will 
the description «f the books on this page 
Followirg is the clubbing-list: 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........82.10 
A BC of Bee-Culture................+: 2.00 

. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... we L7 
Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....-.. 1.60 
Scientific Queen-Kearing ......... . Ld 
Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book.. 1,10 
Advanced BKee-Culture...........---- 1,30 


. Amerikanische Bienenzucht (Germ.) 1.7 
. Bienen-Kultur (German]........... ] 





OD DIOS WIR OO DIDO 


10. Rational Kee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.7 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees.. . Lol 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ 1,10 
14, Convention Hand Book. Bi ‘as 1,15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit... 1 - 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit....... 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... ....-- 1 10 
18. Our Pu uliry Doctor......... ales 1.10 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay. 1.10 
20. Green’s “ix Books on Fruit-Culture.. ! 9 
21. Gurden and (rchard...... wen orssses 1 = 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit... 1.19 
Pre ere 1.10 
24. Emerson Bin‘er for the Bee Journal. 1. 
25 Commercial Calculator. No. L.....---- l 7 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. 1 . 
27. Kendall's Horse-Book si LW 
28. Rural Life... ... ..cecscescceceess 1.1 
29, Strawberry Culture ........--- 1c 
30 Potato Culture.. cmpine . 
31. Carn ¢ wlture..........-.0seeeee: +4 
32. Hand- Book of Health.......-..- l - 
33. Di: tionary of Apiculture....... t 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush 110 
35. Silo and Silage. alle sees 130 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. 1% 
37. Apiury Register (for 5 colonies). a 
38 Apiary Register (for 100 colonies 130 





39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory......---- 
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Willa Boiling-Water Tempera- 
ture Destroy Honey-Flavor ?¢ 


Query 993. — Will the temperature at 
which water boils destroy the flavor ot honey? 
—jJ. A. B. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—Yes. 
Ww. G. Larrabee—It will injure it. 

G. M. Doolittle—It will change it. 

J. M. Hambaugh—It will injure it. 

Cc. H. Dibbern—Yes, most certainly. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Yes, in large part. 
Eugene Secor—I should fear it would. 


W. R. Graham—It will, to some ex- 
tent. 

Pp. H. Elwood—Yes, it will injure the 
flavor. 

Rev. M. Mahin—It will seriously in- 
jure it. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—Yes, to a great 
extent. 

J. E. Pond—I have never tried, so I 
don’t know. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I think so, to a 
greater or less extent. 

Jas. A. Stone—No, not if kept ina 
vessel within a vessel. 

J. M. Jenkins—Yes, if kept at such 
temperature for any length of time. 

E. France—It may not destroy it, but 
it will change the flavor more or less. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I think it would 
spoilany good honey. Still, there are 
some who like the cooked taste. 

W. M. Barnum—TI have never experi- 
mented in this direction. It is possible, 
perhaps probable. Try it and see. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—That depends 
how long you keep it at that tempera- 
ture. For a few minutes it would not. 

H. D. Cutting—Yes, every time. Never 
let it go above 150°. Use a low tem- 
perature, and take longer time to heatit. 

R. L. Taylor—It would destroy the 
fine aroma of the honey, but of course it 
would not leave it entirely without 
flavor. 

B. Taylor—I believe not. I heat all 
of my extracted honey to that point to 
improve it, but it can only be done safely 
in a steam bath. 

J. A. Green—Usually. Some kinds of 
honey will stand much more heat than 
others. I have seen honey that was im- 
proved by being heated to that degree. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—No ; but it should 

not b left there very long. If the honey 
is waimed up in a vessel set in another 
containing water, there is no need to let 
It bow Tt is better to melt it slowly. 
_ Allen Pringle—While the water-boil- 
ing temperature might not completely 
destroy the flavor of honey in all cases, 
it guite spoils the flavor in most cases. 
Abuut 140° is high enough to go in 
a It takes longer, but pays in 
esults, 

G. W. Demaree—I¢ will not destroy the 
flavor of the . »ney, but it will injure 
its flavor decidealy. Why not melt your 
granulated honey in small tin buckets, 
Setin a frame under glass—by the heat 
of the sun? I know of no other method 
of reducing granulated honey that will 
leave it pure and unchanged. 








THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE : 


SS 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


— BY— 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial] cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ‘‘ THE BEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


Read This New Offer. 


Send us Three New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $3.0Q), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium, and also a copy of the 
16U-page ** Bees and Honey” to each New Subscriber. Prof. Cook’s book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only 3 new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let everybody try for it. We want to give 
away 1OUU copies of this book by Jan. 1. Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


California 2* sao. 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers ype I EED 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy Pe eS 
of California's Favorive Paper— h 


The Pacific Rural Press | 3\eeegemepers ct rate 








: Cuaranteed 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural Will grind to any de- 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, wired degree of fineness. 
handsomely illustrated, 82.40 per annum. Far Corn, Oata, Fite, and do more of it a 
~] ’ y Fre n i é . Write at once forp 
SengrnTaey Bzes. 3nd ea eee is Mé NEY IN THEM, 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, Quality best and Prices Right. 


0 , Jotiet Is. 
220 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Ree eee S Wiskailings 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
I} A(AT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO, Hours 9 to 4, 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES “#Rx. cus DISHE 


” é er * No need ofit. The Faultless 
eeper ’—how to manage bees. etc.—25 cts. . 
The “ Model Coop.” for hen and her brood. ay BL -¥ tT, 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leeborn Feggs tor - ——— 
hatching. Cat. free. b 1t state what you want, ee  - h e 
c Foal a roken or c 
J.W. ROUSE & €O.. Mexico, Mo. y of ped dishes, ip- 


yk muss, Washes 

WANTED! ly gme.,.. Feee 

Lb ‘| Wi. shes 3 

- iam a! oo ade of east wee 

10.000 pounds of BEESWAX, for : Te mae W terial, lasts a life- 
Carh. Address, ‘, time. Sell atsight. 


LEAHY MPG. Co., Higginsville, Mo. | i 9 Sak alia i Sen of honor do 


Of this Journal who | a 4 
READER write to any of our | Sa Mace be 
advertisers, either in or descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


ordering, or asking about the Goods )The QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
offered, will please state that they saw | 
the Advertisement in this paper- | senmlwn lite Ame wun bee Journos Sv Aut 


SECTIONS, EBPBE-KAIVES, S)HIPPING-GASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 
QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES. 
(2 Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


t@ Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _geg 
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(letting Ready -»« 
oe Hor 1896! 


We are now making necessary arrangements 
for manufacturing on a very large scale, Ex- 
TRACTORS. SMOKERS, and EVERYTHING used 
by the wide-awuke bee-keeper. We shal con- 
tinue to nent oun FALCON POLISHED SKC- 
TIONS, which are yet unequalled. If you’ve 
never used any of our Goods it is time for you 
todo so. They are acknowledged to be un- 
surpassed by any other make. Or large new 
Catalogue will be outearly inthe year. Any- 
thing you want now? Write to us. Goods 
and Prices guaranteed to be satisfactory. 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


What’s the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That’s what we 
are here for. Getour high prices before sell- 


ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


37A13 Mention the Americon Bee Journa, 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Mots & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
mentson straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large trealers, and can also 

lease you, Beeswax taken at all times, 

rite for Samples and Prices, to 


GUS DITTMER, AUG er WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bunk. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, einen THIS + 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen. bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. '94—at 75e¢., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to seli an extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuciei—have | home and 
4 out apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

t@ Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
een to 




















Wms. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 
Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 


READE advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 





Sta, 


~ . . . : ~—— 
te For ashort time I retire in favor of the “ Burlington.”—ABBOTT. 


BURLINGTON 


ROUTE 





———SOLID THROUGH TRAINS——— 


BETWEEN 
SAINT JOSEPH 
AND 
Kansas City, Oma'a, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, St. Pauli, 
Minneapolis and Black Hills. 


The Short Line to Montana and North Pacific Coast. 
D. O, IVES. G. P. & T. A., ST. LOUIS. Mo. 


Tuousuno Tors or Gomes Hover 


= K WE NEED BEESWAX. 
Now is the time to order your Foundation for 1896. Although the 


PRICES ARE REDUCED 


on both Beeswax and Foundation for the balance of the season, we want all 


3K The Beeswax You Have to Offer, 


&@®” Send for Catalogue of Bee-Supplies, Langstroth Revised, etc. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 














The time of the year has come when nuclei should 
be united.and I wish the Queens that | have on 


Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 
Land to move off as rapidly as tossible, hence [ wil! 
sell a single queen for ninety cents, or three for 


Prices Reduced 
t 
$?.00. Remember that they are strictly first-clasg, 


tested queens, and that they will be sent by RETURN MA'L as long as they last. and when they 
are gone, | will stop my advertising. REVIEW one sear and one queen f..r $1.50. Review and 
the 50-cent book, Advanced Bee Culture, for $1.25. The Review, book. and queen for $2.00 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


56 5th Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEO. W. YORK, Manager. 





Send for Free Catalog. 


Appreciating the value of Chicago as a distributing point, and having the 
opportunity presented to us we have bought out the good-will and stock of bee- 
keepers’ supplies of Thos. G. Newman, who has conducted a successful business 
there for many years. The following notice explains further : 


To whom it may concern :— 

I have this day sold to the A. I. Root Co., of Medina, Ohio, my business it 
Chicago, as ** Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies,” together with the good-will of the 
same; and while thanking my many friends and customers during the past 2! 
years for their generous patronage, I would bespeak a continuance of the same for 
my successors, who are well-known manufacturers and dealers in apiarian sup 
plies, and can fill all orders, whether large or small, with promptness 4nd 
accuracy. Tuos. G. NEwMAN. 

Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1895. 

We have secured the services of MR. GEO. W. YORK as manage, 
who needs no introduction to most of our patrons. Besides his sterling business 
qualities and promptness, he has had long experience and drill in the supply bust 
ness under T. G. Newman & Son, before he purchased the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, of which he is still editor and proprietor. 


A full assortment of 


ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


will be constantly on band, for sale at catalog prices, and prompt service may be 
had by addressing as above. 


Mention the American Bee Journat., 


The A. I. ROOT co., Medina, 0. 
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